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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
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MISS METZ TO BE PROMOTIONAL 
SECRETARY 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of the Association 
of Universalist Women has announced that 
Miss Ida Metz has accepted the position 
of promotional secretary for the Associa- 
tion. Miss Metz is the eldest child of Rev. 
and Mrs. William J. Metz, now of Central 
Square, N. Y. In 1929 she was graduated 
from Perry, N. Y., high school. In the fall 
of that year she entered St. Lawrence 
University in the theologicai department. 


In 1933 she received her B. A. degree and . 


her Religious Education diploma from that 
institution. 

The following year was spent in assisting 
her father, then pastor of the Dexter, Me., 
church, and in doing some field work for 
the Maine State Universalist Sunday 
School Association. As there was no 
opening in our Church in her chosen field, 
Miss Metz next went to the Danvers, 
Mass., State Hospital and worked nine 


months there. In the fall of 1985 she en- 
tered Simmons College of Social Work, 
obtaining the degree of B. S. from that 
school in June, 1936. Summer work in 
Providence, R. I., on Family Welfare fol- 
lowed. In the fall of 1936 she became a 
field social worker for the Vermont Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, with headquarters in 
Burlington. She resigned from this posi- 
tion to take a position under the Federal 
Civil Service at Mountain Home near 
Johnson City, Tenn. As psychiatric social 
worker at this large Veterans’ Institution, 
Miss Metz has had a most interesting and 
revealing experience of the needs of hu- 
manity. Her work included not only the 
office routine but traveling through 17 
counties in Tennessee and Virginia in con- 
ducting investigations. The decision to 
answer the call of her Church was made 
after careful consideration?>.The eall of 
her first choice of work was too strong to be 
resisted, and the joy of being ba¢k among 
old Universalist friends’ and Universalist 
scenes presents an augury for a happy 
future. h ~ 

It seems very fitting that this daughter 
of a Universalist minister and grand- 
daughter of another Universalist minister, 
Rev. DeWitt Lamphear, should be serving 
in our Church. Indeed, her maternal an- 


cestors were founders of the Universalist 
movement in the Mohawk valley and her 
great grandparents were connected with 
the Universalist church in Clinton, N. Y., 
in the days of Clinton Liberal Institute. 

Miss Metz will assume her new duties 
April 1. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Rev. and Mrs. George Thorburn, Jr., 
of Biddeford, Me., their son George 3d, 
and R. F. Needham, secretary of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, visited 
Ferry Beach the afternoon of Feb. 23. 
The sea was as calm as any day in summer. 

There was much less snow in this locality 
than fell in Southern states where many 
Maine folks had gone to escape it! The 
easily traversed highways in Saco are in 
strange contrast with travel in frigid 
Georgia as described by Thomas Chapman 
in The Christian Leader of Feb. 24. 

The main object of this visit was consyl- 
tation with W. Warren Harmon, real 
estate agent who is selling all the vacant 
land in the Ferry Beach locality. Orig- 
inally ‘Ferry Beach Park’ was a large 
area laid out for cottage lots in 1880 when 
the branch railroad started operating be- 
tween Old Orchard Beach and the mouth 
of the Saco River at Camp Ellis. On the 
south the Park was bounded by Lower 
Beach Road, the highway down the river 
from Saco, and stretched northward as far 
as the middle of the large vacant area on 
one side of Rowland Hal!. From the shore 
railroad on the east the area went back into 
the woods to a western boundary running 
close to the chapel in our pine grove. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad owned 
the 14-acre pine grove and a large tract 
connecting it with tidewater. All this was 
acquired by the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation in 1916. The earliest map shows 
two buildings, the Pavilion (torn down in 
1932) and the Ferry Park House, which 
became the Quillen following the first ac- 
quisition of property by Dr. Shinn’s fol- 
lowers in 1904. A few years later this hold- 
ing was added to by purchase of lots where 
the Underwood and tennis court were 
placed. 

It turns out that one corner of the tennis 
court lies in Island View Avenue, for 60 
years merely lines on a map but soon to 
become an actuality. Mr. Harmon says 
this does not materially affect the rights of 
those buying lots, because the street has a 
40-foot width. The Association will re- 
move barrier posts where the new street 
enters the shore road. 

Along Island View Avenue across from 
Underwood dormitory are several choice 
lots, each containing 5,000 feet and selling 
for only $150. If ever a bargain was 
open to our Universalist people who would 
like a summer place with the advantages of 
being close to all the interesting activitics 
and the fellowship of a denominational 
Chautauqua, here it is. Communicate 

(Continued on page 241) 
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HERBERT HOOVER ASKS CONGRESS TO 
HELP 
ERBERT HOOVER did a fine thing in going 
before a committee of Congress and in urging 
a ten or twenty million dollar appropriation 
for relief in Poland. 

Whatever we may think about “entangling alli- 
ances,’’ “keeping out of the war,” or helping Europe 
politically to put its house in order, there can be little 
difference of opinion about our duty to feed the 
starving when there is no one else competent to do it. 

Here is one way in which to meet the charge that 
the United States is “hardhearted,” ‘indifferent to 
world disorder and sorrow,” ‘mainly on the make.”’ 

One of the hardest things to realize, especially for 
those who hate Europe and who spill their hate out 
through the radio and the newspapers, is that people 
are people, whether Polish, Czech, Turkish, English, 
German, French or Chinese, and whether they are 
Jews or Gentiles. 

Russian boys can freeze to death or die of wounds 
as well as the Finnish. Russian mothers and fathers 
can suffer all the bitterness of separation and fear as 
well as German or French. 

We never saw great difference between a little 
boy suffering and sobbing, whether he spoke English, 
French or German. Hunger is hunger, thirst is thirst, 
love of home and the old kitchen and the family dog 
are not much different in any land. People are people 
everywhere. 

In our anger at this country and at that, in our 
detestation, often justified, of this government or that, 
let us not forget that folks are folks and suffering is 
suffering, and a cup of cold water in the name of the 
Lord is just that. 

Oh! the incalculable anguish of these Jews marked 
for slaughter or wandering the earth with no place to 
lay their heads, these millions of people dying from 
hunger and cold and, what is worse, seeing their little 
ones suffer and they powerless to relieve—these people 
of almost every land stretching out hands to heaven 
and finding only pitiless silence! 

“Silence’’ did we say? Not so. We are the 
angels God depends upon to do His work. Strange 
that He doesn’t tell us? He has told us. It is our 
unfaltering belief that there is nothing conceivable 
that is harder for the Heart of Mercy, next to the cru- 
elty of man to man, than the slowness of His children 
to help. 

By the constitution of the universe God cannot 
intervene directly without being false to Himself and 
to the freedom and responsibility that He has put 
upon human shoulders. 

But when God made us free, He did not make 


us orphans. He did not leave us without the aid of 
the forces that He wrapped up in the universe. We 
must get rid of the idea that our help is futile. 

In giving relief we are not merely throwing a sop, 
we are doing what at the moment we can do. Tomor- 
row’s duty may be something else. And the laws of the 
universe are on the side of what we honestly and un- 
selfishly try to do. 

* * 
ENLARGEMENT OF LIFE 


HE general topic for Lent discussed in Lenten 
services at the Universalist National Memorial 
Church is “enlargement of life.”’ 

Practically all of the experiences of life—work and 
play, study and action, success and failure—may 
make us bigger or may make us smaller individuals. 

The student may become a specialist with slight 
background and therefore a less trustworthy special- 
ist. 'The man of action may become a mere busybody 
lacking all effectiveness. Success may make us con- 
ceited. Failure may make us hard. 

What an experience does to us depends of course 
upon what we do with the experience, how we think 
of it, how we react to it. 

Because an experience is a religious experience it 
is not exempt from this great law. Religion can be a 
narrowing influence or an enlarging one. If our re- 
ligious life is centered upon the importance of beliefs, 
and if we think that a creed is all important and our 
own creed the only one, we shall become narrow. The 
same thing can happen to us if we express our religion 
in deeds. Anybody who comes to think that his way 
is the only way and other people are wrong, or possibly 
in a fair way to be damned, becomes narrow. 

Church work which has in it the possibility of 
enlarging us by co-operative effort for good causes 
may make us small and mean individuals if we come 
to think of other churches simply as competitors, or if 
we let ourselves become jealous of our fellow workers. 
There is no royal road to largeness of life. The pit- 
falls are many. The danger is ever before us of ignor- 
ing the light that has come into the world and of 
choosing darkness rather than light. A danger only 
second to this is contentment with a lesser good when 
a greater good is before us. A season of the church 
year which makes us think on these things and take 
ourselves in hand may be a highly important season 
for us. 

There is power in Christianity to help us and to 
save us from the pitfalls. The Master described his 
mission as one to help men find life and find it more 
abundantly. Christianity, when understood, frees 
us from pettiness, jealousy, conceit, hatefulness, de- 
spondency. It makes us humble, confident, loving, 
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persistent. Prayer gives us strength and gives us 
wisdom. In true prayer scales drop from our eyes. 
The conception of Christianity as something that de- 
prives us of desirable things is a false conception. 
Christianity is not a narrowing influence in spite of 
the fact that there are narrow Christians. It is not 
an imprisoning experience in spite of professors of 
religion in bondage. It has in it the greatest possi- 
bilities conceivable, but whether or not we realize 


them is up to us. 
* * 


GOOD WORK, MARYLAND! 


TORIES of lynchings and attempted lynchings 
in the South are not only fewer than they used 
to be but are of a different nature. The press 

recently reported one such story from a Maryland 
town, where a mob is alleged to have taken two Negro 
women from a jail. Four members of the Maryland 
State Constabulary followed the crowd and, although 
outnumbered more than a hundred to one, rescued 
the women. 

It is not many years since a victim in the hands of 
a mob was as good as dead. No small group of law 
enforcement officers would have been foolhardy 
enough to face a mob of a thousand people as was done 
in this case. Yet these officers in February, 1940, not 
only did this, but rescued the intended victims. To 
us these officers are symbolic of the South’s own de- 
termined attempt to end the nasty business of lynch- 
ing. We not only commend the law enforcement 
people of Maryland and other Southern states for their 
good work, but recommend equal zeal to law enforce- 
ment organizations in the North where the mob spirit 
is not totally unknown. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


“DEAD AS THE DODO”’ 


NTERNATIONAL MORALITY, said Linton Wells 
in a broadcast, “‘is dead as the dodo.” This is 
picturesque and expressive, but not accurate. 

Not even is international law, which is based upon in- 
ternational morality, as dead as the dodo. 

Nations still justify or attempt to justify alleged 
breaches of international law by appeals to truth and 
righteousness. Thus, Mr. Chamberlain discussing 
the Altmark incident, showed that the Germans had no 
right to use Norwegian waters for the purpose of 
transporting prisoners to Germany. He pointed out 
eloquently the condition of these hundreds of men 
confined for weeks in the hull of the vessel. They 
should have been interned after reaching Norway, he 
said, or, if civilians, they should have been released. 

Senator Pepper was fair enough to say openly 
that the British under international law had the right 
to search ships for contraband, and that this right ex- 
tended to mails. 

In a few instances commanders of German sub- 
marines have summoned help for the crews of vessels 
that they have torpedoed. 

We find little or nothing to praise in the cutthroat 
gang that has seized control of Germany, but even 
Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, and the others keep on 
trying to show that “right” controls their actions. 
They well know that the mass of Germans, much as 


we may condemn them for credulity, will hearken to 
no appeal for unrighteousness. 

Our State Department has not abandoned inter- 
national law or international morality. The reason 
why our government is not taking vigorous action 
against examination of our mails is that we have 
taken similar action in the past and, in war, would do 
so again. 

There is plenty that is wrong, but international 
morality is not dead as the dodo. 

We see not a redeeming thing in the conduct of 
Russia toward Finland, either in the decision to make 
war on the little country or in the conduct of the war. 
The bombing of cities and towns all over Finland, 
which means indiscriminate bombing of civilians, 
makes one of the blackest chapters in history. 

Our own commerce with Russia and with Japan, 
aggressor nations if ever any such have existed, in our 
judgment is morally wrong. 

There is plenty in the contemporary scene to dis- 
courage us, but righteousness is not dead, international 
morality still is a power, and even as to international 
law, nations still find it an influence great enough to 
wish to make their peoples think that they act in ac- 
cordance with it. 

The thing to do for believers in the righteousness 
that exalteth a nation, is to trust God, to add to the 
sum total of righteousness in the world themselves, 
and to fight fiercely the terrible tendency to sink down 
in helplessness and despair. 

* * 


GROWING OLD BEAUTIFULLY 


HEN we say of a friend, “He is growing old,” 
we usually mean that he is slowing up, weak- 
ening, getting a little deaf or blind, showing 

less ability in his business and less interest in things 
generally. And yet all of us know people to whom 
years are added without any of these characteristics 
appearing. There are many people to whom added 
years mean added wisdom, added poise and self-con- 
trol, a maturing, a mellowing, and a deepening of life. 

We who write are not seeking a parish, and can 
write with some impartiality and detachment. We 
can sympathize with standing committees which 
realize the need of youthful energy and enthusiasm in 
parish work, but when we reflect upon the matter of 
calling ministers we are amazed and sometimes aghast 
at committees ignoring qualities in ministers which 
can come only with years—the wisdom born of ex- 
perience, the trust in God which survives and grows 
through sorrow and joy. 

But must we not be fair to those who shy away 
from age so far as the ministry is concerned, and admit 
that many of us do not grow old beautifully? 

Years may and do harden people. Some grow 
old reluctantly—even rebelliously. In their inmost 
souls, however much they may try to conceal it for 
professional reasons, some become cynical, disillu- 
sioned, bitter. Their religious life is poisoned at the 
core. Even if they can talk eloquently at times, the 
vital sparks of personal faith and hope and love have 
been largely quenched. 

For all of us the matter of growing old gracefully 
ought to be a thing of concern. If we live out our 
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allotted time, we shall have to deal with the matter 
at closerange. With the passing of every generation 
the allotted span is lengthened. There are many more 
_ old folks in the world now than ever before in human 
history. Many of the most cranky, obstructive, dis- 
agreeable, simply will not do the decent thing and lie 
down and die. For the protection of society we must 
do something about it. And as homicide is still a 
statutory offense, we suggest a society to promote 
growing old gracefully and beautifully. The quali- 
fications for membership would have to be framed by 
one of those highly necessary but troublesome com- 
mittees upon constitution and bylaws, but we think 
that we see some of the things involved. 

Can we not say that a mind that sees the beauty 
and significance of all ages is basic in the matter of 
growing old gracefully? Must we not recognize that 
growing old is the way of life, and not merely accept 
the way but rejoice in it? 

Secondly, we must like youth and appreciate 
middle age to be fitted for old age, and be as helpful 
as we can without putting ourselves too much in the 
way. And, sotto voce, we may remark that those who 
learn very young to like older people and to talk with 


them as comrades are getting ready to qualify for: 


high rank later on in our new society. 
Now come two apparently contradictory recom- 
mendations—not to fight getting old and not to sur- 
render to the delusion that one is old, for the one is 
unlovely and the other is pathetic. Some men begin 
to think that they are growing old and talk age and 
infirmity by the time that they are sixty, and they 
are taken at their own valuation by others and do 
really become old men. Others at seventy or eighty 
do not act much different than they did at forty, and 
while friends may celebrate their birthdays and ac- 
claim them, people feel the youthfulness of their 
spirit always. A man stone deaf that we know cracks 
jokes about it and says that his affliction is the greatest 
blessing that ever came to him, for it delivers him 
from “the noise of a jazz age” and “the fool remarks,” 
a special kind of fool remarks, as we remember it, of 
his friends. 
While we cannot insist that religion is absolutely 
necessary in the matter, or at least profession of re- 
ligion, we can say that it is highly important in growing 
old gracefully. Some way true religion gets hold of a 
man and separates for him the great values of life 
from the lesser. It takes his pushing, ambitious life 
and tempers it with humility. It makes him see that 
his place in the world, so much smaller than what he 
hoped it would be, in the sight of God may not be in- 
significant after all. It even performs the miracle of 
making a domineering, self-assertive man willing to de- 
crease that younger colleagues may increase. It gives 
him a great pity for the sorrows and sufferings of life 

-and, what is far better than pity, a love that under- 
stands, makes allowance and helps. 

We cannot point to Jesus as an example of grow- 
ing old beautifully and gracefully, for he died at 
thirty-three. But Christian history abounds in ex- 
amples of men and women filled with his spirit, who 
in some measure at least have revealed what Jesus 
might have been at eighty. 

In our first Universalist conference in New York 
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City back in 1898, we took the hat and coat of Robert 
Collyer and showed him his place in the processional, 
and the stalwart form, sunny, benignant countenance 
and all-pervasive kindness of this old minister re- 
main in memory as a benediction. Long afterward 
we found a little book by Robert Collyer called ““Grow- 
ing Old Gracefully,” which we have not seen for many 
years. Nor do we remember anything written in it. 
But we know that Robert Collyer by his life showed 
men how to do it. 

Perhaps it is all a matter of native temperament, 
but we doubt it. The physical is involved in it of 
course. It is hard to be cheerful and buoyant in 
weakness and pain. But the will to overcome weak- 
ness, to keep the mind open and interested, to do one’s. 
best always and to trust God—these are the controlling 
and dominating factors. Most of us to whom years. 
are added have it pretty largely in our own hands as 
to whether or not we can qualify for the new society 
that here and now we found. 

ae ae 


TEAMWORK 


EAMWORK isaconfidential mimeographed paper 
published for Universalist ministers under the 
auspices of the Universalist Ministers’ Associa- 

tion. The officers of the Association now are Cor- 
nelius Greenway, president, Douglas Frazier vice- 
president, Donald B. F. Hoyt secretary-treasurer, 
Emerson Schwenk editor, and Harold Scott associate 
editor. 

Mr. Greenway issues through us an appeal to all 
ministers to help Teamwork with contributions, sug- 
gestions, criticisms, ‘‘news and the like.’ He calls 
attention to the admirable staff of editors who have 
consented to take on this extra labor, and urges quick 
help for them in the production of the paper. 


* * 


SONS OF GOD 


ELLING the story of his early post-graduate 
4h years at Yale as secretary of the college Y. M. 
C. A., William Lyon Phelps recalls the first 

visit of Henry Drummond at Yale and comments on 
the relations between Drummond and the celebrated 
American evangelist Dwight Moody. Says Dr. Phelps: 
“Nothing could have better illustrated ‘church unity’ 
than that partnership . . . Moody was an uneducated 
fundamentalist who believed every word of the Bible 
was true; Drummond was a professor of geology, who 
had been educated in the universities of Scotland and 
Germany. No two men could have been wider apart 
in their attitude toward theology. But both were 
sincere and devout followers of the same Master, 
and each had deep respect and affection for the 


other.”’ 
E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Proposals in a concordat pending before the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches would make it 
possible for clergymen in either communion to serve 
churches in the other communion, and thus pave the 
way for union later on. 
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Portrait of a Universalist 
James C. Woodard Tempers Justice with Charity and Lives Courageously 
Harmon M. Gehr 


INISTERS and ministers’ wives like to know 
what lies ahead of them when they change 
parishes. Such an impulse must have driven 

us to Columbus a month before we began our work 
there. No other reason would have made us pick 
the hottest day of the summer or any time during 
the State Fair. After a dirty trip on the train we 
found ourselves in a city that literally quivered with 
heat and activity, and every hotel within a mile of 
the station full of corn 
planters, hog raisers and 
politicians! 

It was not a pleas- 
ant introduction to a 
city where we later were 
to know happiness. But 
we soon forgot our woes 
at a small old-fashioned 
hotel off the main street. 
If weariness bedraggles 
the spirit it is equally 
true that such simple 
things as a bath, a 
nap and something to 
eat will set one up 
amazingly. We'felt al- 
most normal when we 
got into a taxi and 
started for the peni- 
tentiary to make our 
first parish call. If 
those high, gray walls 
depressed us as we en- 
tered, we departed feel- 
ing enheartened. For 
we had visited the mod- 
erator of the Columbus 
church, James C. Wood- 
ard, at that time war- 
den of Ohio Peniten- 
tiary. 

At the gate we had 
been asked our business 
by a brusque guard. With audacity which frightened 
me a little I had said, “Tell the warden his minister 
is here.’’ After some minutes we were admitted into 
a large pleasant room. A tall man of kindly face and 
natural dignity arose from behind the big desk and 
greeted us with quiet courtesy. I do not remember 
what was said. Probably not much, for Mr. Woodard 
is not a talkative man. At any rate the arrange- 
ments for seeing the church and meeting other mem- 
bers of the parish were made that afternoon. As 
we left the room I noticed a simple motto over the 
desk. It read “Others.” We were to learn that 
it was the key to this man’s personality. 

_ Mr. Woodard’s boyhood was spent in Kent, 
Ohio. The backyard of his home, he relates, faced 
the backyard of the late J. P. Mead’s home, and 


JAMES C. WOODARD 
—“The church should be getting in touch with the multitudes” 


although Mead was some years older they were boy- 
hood pals. Almost from the beginning J. C., like 
J. P., was active in the Universalist church. Years 
later his interest caused him to enter the Columbus 
church during Charles Alden’s pastorate. For Alden 
Mr. Woodard has warm admiration, calling him the 
ablest minister he ever knew. But during many years 
he himself has held the affectionate respect of many 
Universalist ministers, both for his loyalty to his 
church and for-his gen- 
erous good will toward 
all churches and all con- 
ditions of people. 

This quality of uni- 
versal sympathy is a 
family trait. Miss Ada 
Apple, sister-in-law of 
Mr. Woodard, and a 
well-known newspaper 
woman, has written me 
about the Woodard an- 
cestry. His great-grand- 
parents, Joshua and Re- 
becca Woodard, were 
noted for their help to 
the downtrodden. They 
were natives of New 
York who migrated to 
Ohio before 1820. Their 
tavern in Kent became 
an important station on 
the underground rail- 
way; many a runaway 
slave found refuge and 
a free passage to Can- 
ada via the Woodard 
tavern. Their son 
James (who, inciden- 
tally, was the first white 
child to be born in 
Ravenna, Ohio), helped 
on the underground rail- 
way and later became 
sheriff of Portage County and mayor of Kent. He 
was widely known for his kindness as well as his 
courage, and this is interesting because he was the 


grandfather of James C. Woodard. As Miss Apple . 


says: “Loyalty, devotion and service seemed an in- 
born trait.” 

Mr. Woodard first entered penal work in 1906. 
At that time he served for a few months as a guard 
in the Ohio Penitentiary. Before this experience he 
had been at different times a grocery clerk, an under- 
taker and a railroad man. He is still proud of the 
fact that he was one of the first licensed embalmers, 
his number being 597. In 1909 he returned to the 
penitentiary as storekeeper, where he served until 
1913, when he became deputy warden. He could 
have become warden then, which would have made 
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him the youngest prison executive in the country, 
but he preferred the more active duties of deputy. 
As deputy he was judge of the prison court before 
which all misdemeanors within the walls were passed 
upon. For twenty-two years he held this post, win- 
ning for himself an enviable reputation as a just man. 
Mr. Woodard was made warden in 1935, which office 
he held until 1939. 

When the editor of The Christian Leader asked me 
to write a sketch of James C. Woodard, I decided to 
go to the subject, although with certain misgivings. 
He is kindness personified, but he will not talk about 
himself. So in the accepted manner of a reporter I 
asked him his views about prisons and churches and 
matters relating to them. His answers were -prac- 
tical in each instance, and to touch upon some of 
them may reveal something of his direct way of 
facing problems. 

In Ohio Penitentiary there are more than four 
thousand inmates, although the institution was built 
for a maximum of two thousand. This fact caused me 
to ask Mr. Woodard for his opinion as to the reasons 
behind the general increase in crime. His observa- 
tions started from the fact that the average age of 
criminals is less than it used to be. Therefore, he 
said, it is due to lack of opportunity to work and the 
impulse to keep up. Young people want money to 
spend, and they want it more than ever before be- 
cause of the higher material standards society im- 
poses. But unemployment prevents their making 
enough to meet their needs. The resultant tension 
causes criminal activity. Other factors are con- 
gested city life and the crime schools which our pres- 
ent prisons have become. In Ohio a delinquent 
youngster enters high school at Lancaster (Industrial 
School), goes to college at Mansfield (Reformatory) 
and does graduate work at Columbus (Penitentiary)! 

Asked about probation, he answered that it is a 
good thing as far as it goes. In the vast number of 
cases the parole system works. It is only the occa- 
sional released convict who wins newspaper publicity 
by his misdeeds. Many men who are sentenced for 
life have excellent records aside from the single of- 
fense that convicted them. 

I then asked Mr. Woodard what he thought 
should be included in an ideal prison plant. He 
answered that it should have fifty acres walled in, 
and should be built for no more than two thousand 
to twenty-five hundred inmates. More than that 
begin to feel their mass strength. Each man should 
have a cell measuring seven by nine containing up-to- 
date facilities for health, cleanliness and comfort. 
Three or four such institutions should be maintained 
in a state, each dealing with a definite type of in- 
mate, and each aiming at reclamation as well as 
punishment. A paid board of administration should 
govern all institutions. All prisoners should be given 
employment, such as printing the legal and business 
forms a state uses, making school furniture, etc. 

Mr. Woodard has nothing but contempt for first- 
degree murderers who plead insanity, spend a few 
months in an asylum, then are released. He thinks 
more states should pass a law like Michigan’s which 
provides for their lifetime incarceration in an insane 


asylum. 


Remembering the warden’s long experience as 
judge of the prison court, I asked him what his pro- 
cedure was in dealing with men who were arraigned 
for misdemeanors. His rules are simple and wise 
enough to bear repetition. First, be sure of guilt or 
innocence. Second, never show fear. Third, forget 
past misdemeanors if punishment has been enforced. 

Mrs. Woodard once showed me a picture of her 
husband after the terrible penitentiary fire of April 
22, 1930. It was taken by a news photographer as 
the deputy warden was leaving the gate after fighting 
the fire and resultant disorganization all night. I 
have never seen a more eloquent portrait of tragic 
spiritual suffering. I asked Mr. Woodard about his 
part in that disaster. In terse words he said that he 
arrived on the scene at six in the evening, a half-hour 
after the fire had started. It was out of control. As 
deputy warden he assumed complete charge, but 
it was too late to prevent the loss of life which re- 
sulted. No one was burned but the paraffined forms 
of a new building made a dense smoke which smoth- 
ered 322 men in the top cells on each side of a block. 
For two weeks he stayed ‘“‘inside’’ working to organize 
the prison again. 

Mr. Woodard would say nothing more about it, 
but others tell of his heroism and resourcefulness dur- 
ing this time. 

Turning to the subject of the church, I asked Mr. 
Woodard what he thought its responsibility to society 
is. His answer was to the point when he said that the 
church should be getting in touch with the multitudes 
—the laborers, the poor, the inhabitants of the slums. 
He has great respect for the Catholics because they 
bear this responsibility far better than most Prot- 
estant churches. 

Speaking specifically of the Universalist Church, 
he said that its greatest need is a centralization that 
does not permit separate churches to die. He has 
admiration for Dr. Cummins and other Universalist 
leaders because of steps they are taking in this di- 
rection. 

Mr. Woodard is a member of several fraternal 
organizations, such as the Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, 
Exchange Club and the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 
The last named should not surprise anyone, for he 
has high regard for his Catholic brethren, and they, in 
turn, hold him in high honor. Knowing this, I went 
for information about the man to Father John Sulli- 
van. Father John has been Catholic chaplain in 
Ohio Penitentiary for the past seven years. During 
much of that time, he says, he has played the part 
of Aaron while the warden has been Moses, that is 
he has accompanied Mr. Woodard and made his 
public speeches for him. 

The personality of Father Sullivan tells you at 
once why he is chaplain to a thousand men, for his 
penitentiary parish numbers that many. He possesses 
the radiant sympathy which changes the ones it 
touches. He is a slight, straight man with a youthful 
face under white hair. He rarely smiles, but his eyes 
speak of an understanding soul. I have known him 
since our first days in Columbus. Once he has spoken 
to our young people. 

Most of what he told me about his friend “the 
warden”’ cannot be repeated. I can merely say that 
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nothing better could be said about any man. “He is 
charity itself.’”’ He related to me case after case where 
Mr. Woodard had done all that humanly could be 
done for suffering men, women and children of all 
ages and descriptions. ‘‘And that is only a begin- 
ning!’’ 

Other instances concerned the warden’s courage. 
For example, he was taking his noonday soup in the 
prison dining room one day with other officials, when 
a note was passed to Father Sullivan. Thinking it 
was for himself, for the passing of notes is a prison 
custom, the chaplain opened it. It was addressed 
to the warden from ‘‘a friend,’ and warned him that 
he should not pass a certain point in the yard at a 
time appointed because a gang was lying in wait for 
him and would “‘cut his throat.’”’ The warden laughed 
when he read it, looked at his watch, and at the pre- 
cise moment for his ‘execution’? walked past the 
rendezvous. Of course nothing happened, although 
many eyes were upon the spot. 

Father Sullivan told of another time when fire 
broke out in the carpenter shop. He was in the 
prison barber shop when the alarm was sounded. 
Heavy smoke filled the yard. The barber left him 
with his hair half cut to rush out, and the chaplain 
followed. There to his horror he beheld that a party 
of four hundred high school students were being 
shown through the institution. Four hundred chil- 
dren and four thousand prisoners is not a likely com- 
bination in an emergency. Then he saw the warden 
come in, quietly herd the students into a corner and 
tell them to “‘stay and watch the fun,” organize the 
yard in two minutes, and get the fire under control 
before any companies from the outside had arrived. 

Because of Mr. Woodard’s long association with 
the prison he had a minute knowledge of its work- 
ings. This came from close and continual contact 
with its details as well as its larger problems. Any- 
one who telephoned the penitentiary would as likely 
as not be answered by the warden. One knew, too, 
that if he wanted to see the warden he could, but 


whether he wanted to beg a dime or deliver a message 
from the governor he would have to wait his turn. 
This attitude colored Mr. Woodard’s whole approach 
to his work, with the result that he had a grasp such 
as few men ever know. 

One instance Father Sullivan told me to illustrate 
this comprehension is almost unbelievable. During 
the past few weeks he met Mr. Woodard on the 
street one day and asked him about a certain Negro 
prisoner who had been released in 1914. The ex- 
prisoner had written the chaplain for his prison 
record because he needed certain information in mak- 
ing his application for an old-age pension. Although 
Mr. Woodard had not been near the prison records 
for months he immediately gave the man’s prison 
number. Upon investigation it proved to be ac- 
curate. Father Sullivan said his friend could have 
duplicated that feat thousands of times and have 
thought nothing about it. 

So one might go on. But it is embarrassing 
to write of the living in this vein, even if it is being 
done under considerable restraint. It is enough to 
mention one more thing that Father Sullivan told 
me. Knowing the priest as I do it means more than 
anything else I have said. “I have exactly the 
same feeling for the warden,” he said, ‘‘as I have for 
my father. If, when I am tempted to do wrong, I 
think of my father or the warden, I get the power to 
rise above myself.”’ 

Since May of 19389 Mr. Woodard has not been 
warden of Ohio Penitentiary. The story of his re- 
moval from office is long and complicated. It is 
enough to say that, in the opinion of a host of citi- 
zens, it is one more sad instance of the political mal- 
feasance which unnecessarily accompanies democratic 
government. Be that as it may, the man’s outlook is 
not changed. At Thanksgiving he assisted in serving 
fourteen hundred destitute men and women. Last 
Sunday on the way home from church he told me of 
the joy a gift of money had brought the Little Sisters 
of the Poor. 


Universalists, Therefore — IV 
Sheldon Shepard 


“We avow our faith in the authority of truth known 

or to be known; therefore—’’ 

HIS series of discussions is based upon the con- 
viction that the value of religion depends largely 
upon “what is done about it.” It shares to 

some extent the viewpoint of the cynic who, when you 
have been to service, sung your songs, said your 
prayers, observed the ceremonies and gone out into 
the street, says, “So what?” 

For it is at the exit of the church that the value of 
religion begins. ‘‘By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
Not by the esthetic enjoyment of beautiful music, a 
sonorous voice, play with words or ideas, nor by dutiful 
meeting of the terms of salvation or service. By their 
fruits—by the lives, the health, the energy, the hap- 
piness, the usefulness, religion produces, by the step 
it gives one in the rhythm of the ages. 

We avow our faith in the authority of truth known 
or to be known; therefore—. Now here is a tremen- 


dous ‘‘therefore.””’ To say that our lives are bound 
by all the truth we can discover, wherever, whatever, 
however, and from whomever it is, to declare that to- 
morrow we may be free from that which today we hold 
most dear, and be bound by new discoveries—this 
calls for a mighty girding of the mind for conquest, a 
firm organization of the life for immediate obedience 
to new marching orders! 

Human beings are still in a childlike stage; they 
want to obey orders which come with authority and 
finality. They cannot join in the confession, 


“T’m sure I’ll never know 
Just what is true and right, 
But may I onward go, 
Eagerly seeking light.” 


Weare not yet good material for citizenship in de- 
mocracy, but wonderful grist for the mills of dictator- 
ship. Nor shall we see a world “‘safe for democracy” 
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until we develop a religion compatible with democracy. 

The vast majority of those who have any opinion 
on the subject still believe the way to worship God is 
to surrender thought and judgment. Every authori- 
tarian church must maintain in the vestibule a check- 
ing-stand for independent intelligence. What we call 
worship is often merely the use of processes which 
have the appearance of devotion—as far from reality 
as a rowing-machine is from the sea. There is always 
an element of worship lacking until one bows down be- 
fore the Almighty in an ardent search for truth. 

“The authority of truth, known or to be known.” 
How different! How different from the position of 
the Catholic Church which says, “‘We believe in the 
authority of the Church.”” From the ‘viewpoint of 
Protestant Orthodoxy, proclaiming the authority 
of the Bible. How different from Christian Science, 
avowing there is no error in the Bible or in ‘Science 
and Health.” How different from the attitude of 
those who consult fortunetellers of any kind. Our 
position is utterly contrary to all declarations that the 
voice of authority is heard in any institution, book or 
person. 

We acknowledge the binding force of that which 
today, upon the basis of all evidence available, appeals 
tousastrue. But we cannot say that this truth, even 
the glorious conviction we hold in our hearts now, will 
be true for us tomorrow. We stand today on the 
broad, solid granite of what seems to us to be the sub- 
limest conviction that has yet come to the heart of 
man, a belief in the Great Universals—the oneness of 
the human family; the unity of truth expressed in 
myriads of forms, rites, churches, creeds, temples; 
the oneness of the purpose that moves in the most dis- 
tant nebulae, works in the tiniest atom and throbs in 
our breasts. We believe that this force is working 
toward a sublime harmony, in which, to its very least 
element and most fleeting thought, the universe shall 
blend gloriously, and that in the relations among men 
and animals shall be seen the same smooth unity which 
now we discern in the beautiful machinery of the sky. 
Here we stand today! Who knows what will seem to 
us to be the finest truth in days that are to come! 
We choose 

‘Not the old because it is old, 
Nor the new because it is new; 
But at dawn of every day 
Choose the true because it is true. 


“And at night with truth outworn, 
Purpose served, its duty done, 
Put it by to choose again, 
Lighted by tomorrow’s sun.” 


We avow our faith in the authority of truth 
known or to be known; therefore we will seek truth— 
eagerly, hungrily, avidly. Our thoughts shall be for- 
ever tuned to its broadcast. As in every scene the 
artist finds a picture, we shall in every experience 
glimpse the truth. “Seek first the kingdom of God” 
means partly this, to be always in search of that which 
is true. 

We shall be glad for new forms of expression, 
different interpretations. We shall learn something 
from every sacred anthem, from all the noises of the 
street, from the voices of study and laboratory. Truth 


being our guiding star, the measure of existence, we cry 
with Max Eastman, 


“Truth be more precious to me than the eyes 
Of happy love; burn hotter in my throat 
Than passion, and possess me like my pride; 
More sweet than freedom, more desired than joy, 
More sacred than the pleasing of a friend.’ 


We avow our faith in the authority of truth known 
or to be known; therefore we know that all truth is 
sacred. Whatever, in any field of knowledge, is true, 
is our law and master. As we acknowledge the sway 
of the law of gravitation, so shall we submit completely 
to every discovered law of thought, hygiene, social 
relations. When we build a house, we endeavor to erect 
a building that will stand in harmony with the laws of 
stress, strain, weight. So when we erect a structure 
of social relations, we shall attempt to build one in 


harmony with the truth about human relations. We 
shall be in bondage to all truth we discover. 
We know there is truth in every direction. What- 


ever there is in any creed that soothes the sorrowing, 
comforts the forsaken, lifts up the fallen and inspires 
the strong, is its presence. We are never so far from 
the truth as when we claim to have it all. 

Every day’s events break on the mind with dozens 
of revelations. To one who believes in the authority 
of truth each turn of experience gives new orders to- 
day. ‘The experimenter in his laboratory, the scholar 
in his study, the observer by the road of life, the child 
we pass on the street, all have something to give. 

And it is all sacred. New voices whispering from 
midnight hours of research are no less the voice of God 
than thunders from Sinai. To consider the lilies of 
the field and the birds of the air is still a way of under- 
standing. Desert nights of Southern California may 
be as fruitful in inspiration as trysting places with the 
Eternal on the deserts of Palestine. The mountains 
have not ceased their vigils with those who seek wis- 
dom. 

Every part of truth is as sacred as any other. 
There is no “profane” knowledge. One whose au- 
thority is the truth will expand his search and teaching 
to a much wider base than the Bible or conventional 
religion. Religion becomes to him the way of life, not 
for so-called character and heaven only, but for health, 
efficiency, happiness, service. One objection often 
made to the churches’ teaching of health, self-manage- 
ment, success and efficient living is that these matters 
are too difficult for the ministers and their staffs to 
teach. But we have no hesitancy in permitting these 
“incapable leaders’ to tell us all about God, the origin 
and destiny of existence and the way to eternal bliss! 
How strange that a man who cannot live successfully 
today will be trusted to map out our course for eternity! 
Every one lives daily—eats, works, plays, sleeps, 
prays, deals with his fellows, practices the application 
of his thought and philosophy. Yet religion for the 
most part has nothing to say of the truth by which 
he must live. It can tell him all about a few ‘‘moral’”’ 
or “religious” phases, not knowing that by the very 
classification of knowledge into sections, some of which 
are “‘moral”’ or “religious,” it deserts the cause of truth. 
Sometime we shall learn that the term “religious edu- 
cation”’ is in itself a betrayal both of religion and of 
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Under the authority of truth there is no 
Free churches 


education. 
such thing as “religious education.”’ 
should long ago have dropped the term. 

The cause of these errors lies largely in a false 
basis of authority. Finding our authority in a book (or 
church) which does not outline necessary knowledge 
of life, we have therefore left it out of our religious 
teaching. When we break away from the old concepts, 
and acknowledge our allegiance to truth, we are in a 
position to begin to serve truth and humanity in wider 
fields and truer ways. 

We avow our faith in the authority of truth known 
or to be known; therefore we must obey to the limit 
everything we learn. It alone is our rule of thought 
and conduct. If we believe in the authority of truth, 
“we are bound to order our lives by what we have 
already received.” In our habits, politics or world 
view we will not compromise. What matter if the 
world is not yet ready for the truth we see? We have 
declared our allegiance, and we know whom we will 
serve. Failure to observe truth is all failure. 

If a bridge breaks under the weight it is supposed 
to carry, the bridge is false. If a life breaks under the 
load it should lift, the life is false. 
breaks under the burden it should carry, the social 
system is false. ‘Truth is the solution of your prob- 
lem.” Recognition of the authority of truth obligates 
us to follow its dictates even to the minutest detail of 
life and relations. Then its test will be its contribu- 
tion to the solution of our problems. Compromise 
with truth we know is the “rift within the lute” of our 
personal lives, our social system. Failure to follow 
the truth we see causes the atrophy of vision by which 
we are blinded to that which we might learn. 

We avow our faith in the authority of truth known 
or to be known; therefore we unite in the pursuit, prac- 
tice and extension of the truth we see. At this point 
is one of the worst failures of the so-called liberal 
movement. Achieving freedom from creed and in- 
stitution, we too often take the license of inaction. 
Liberated from the domination of false generals, we 
desert the army. We go here, there, anywhere, to 
listen to any voice and “receive some good.” ‘True, 
we may. No temple but has an altar for me, no 
prayer but lifts me to the throne. 

But there is a tragic loss for him who does not stand 
solidly with his fellows for the truth he sees. In every 
human experience there are values which come only 
from sacrificial comradery. He has never truly known 
family life who has not lifted the loads of others as he 
said, “Here we stand; we face this together.” One 
has not fathomed the experiences of sport until he has 
lost himself in a team and said, ‘Here I play for the 
team.” 

There is something of truth one will never know 
until he has enlisted with his fellows who dream the 
same dreams and storm the same heights. The re- 
sounding shout of truth’s authority waits partly upon 
this something we call fellowship in its defense and 
extension. All human faculties are sharpened by active 
purposeful association. ‘Where two or three” is still 
a law of life. 

And now—how shall we recognize the truth? The 
Roman Catholic believes in the authority of truth, 
and anxiously awaits the pope’s encyclical to learn 


If a social system | 


what is the truth. The fundamentalist agrees with 
our statement, declaring the truth is in what he calls 
God’s word. What is the truth? 

The first element of description I would give is 
that truth is that which works. I know this leads to 
the possibility of many errors. Witness the testi- 
monials to patent medicines, all religions, foods and 
cigarettes. Testimonials are statements that the 
truth works. Yet this standard must be a criterion 
for us. Freeddm always implies the possibility of 
error. I prefer the person who denies every faith I 
hold, and yet has something to live by gloriously and 
completely, to the individual who agrees with every- 
thing I say, but goes on in a defeated, maladjusted 
existence. 

That is true which works! Life is the authority 
for truth. I hope that does not sound like a contra- 
diction to the statement that truth is the authority 
for life. Both are true. Life is the authority for 
truth in that life only can tell what is truth. Truth 
is the authority for life in that when truth is dis- 
covered it becomes our master. Life is the revealer; 
truth the commander. If one should say, “I believe in 
the authority of life,” his commitment would be the 
same as in the avowal of the authority of truth. 

If your philosophy and way of life makes you 
straight, clean, healthy, happy, useful; if it fills you 
with good will for all; if in the maelstrom of the world’s 
storms it stands you at a center of deep calm where 
you are girded for battle—then it has in it the ring of 
truth. 

A second gauge of truth is the voice of experience, 
study, observation and experiment. No person in 
the twentieth century has an intellectual right to say 
he believes in God or Truth unless he opens his ears to 
the voice of science. We dare not neglect its teach- 
ings. Here is a test ready at hand for us. What is 
the truth about the way one should live, think, study, 
deal with his fellows, operate an industrial system, 
engage in world trade? To all these, science has some 
answer. 

In the third place, one must trust his own reason- 
ing, hard-working judgment as to what is right. 
Really, that is what one does even when he chooses to 
bow down to an outside authority. He follows his own 
judgment in choosing the pope instead of the Bible, 
Mrs. Eddy rather than St. Germain. There come 
times when one has to trust his own judgment above 
all other considerations, when he must say, “I can 
see it no other way.’”’ Sometimes one has vigorously 
to “take it?’ when life sprays him with a stiff, cold 
shower of doubt. Only in honest, courageous judg- 
ment is there wisdom to discern the truth. 

One more point. Perhaps it should not be sep- 
arated from judgment, but I think the distinction is 
helpful. One must trust, too, that deep, emotional, 
artistic part of himself, called the heart. Assuming 
that one thinks and lives in such a way as to make a 
wholesome subconscious probable, he must go the way 
his heart dictates. The Oxford Groupers are certainly 
correct in saying that if one lives by the absolutes of 
honesty, purity, unselfishness and love, he may trust 
the inner voice to reveal the truth. 

If, with economic questions so perplexing, the 
voice of the heart shouts, “The land of plenty is full 
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of the starving; as long as that condition obtains, your 
talk about glorious civilization is somehow out of 
tune,’”’ one must heed the decision of the heart. In 
this puzzling question of war, terrific in the terrible 
choice it brings to peoples, when the heart says, “It 
can never be right to organize ourselves for hate, 
trickery, destruction and murder; no choice is quite 
as bad as that,” revelation has come to you. If the 
heart tells me the truth is that God is never on any 
side of any war, then I cannot be. With the other 
guides he observes, one must also pay close attention 
to his own inner voice. 


All of this may often lead usiastray. But it is the 
only way we know—to enlist in the army of truth as 
we see it and stand for it at every turn of the battle. 
There is no law against desertion, except the unfailing 
penalty of the universe against him who betrays 
himself. 

There is something within us which wants to be 
true, something willing to face all the world in oppo- 
sition, to stand alone in the name of the truth we see. 
Trust it, and life will be found creative, glorious, vic- 
torious and abundant. ‘We avow our faith in the 
authority of truth known or to be known.” 


Nature and Human Nature 


CLX. 


In the: Coach of a Night Train 


Johannes 


YT WAS to go on the Federal Express at nine o’clock 
which would bring me into Washington about 
eight a. m. if all went well, with plenty of time for 

a service at two p. m. 

But Dan Casey came in with the 3.30 delivery of 
mail and said that the snowstorm was getting worse 
rapidly and that Worcester already had four inches. 
I had just turned in the last copy for the day and was 
preparing to rest. My bags were packed. I consulted 
the office staff. “Had I not better start on?” I asked. 
“By all means if you want to be sure of getting there 
in time,” said the office. ‘‘Remember last Wednesday 
night.” If I had been inclined to forget it, the tower- 
ing drifts across the way and the snow piled high 
along the curbs would have reminded me. There was 
a four p. m. train which ran to Pittsburgh by way of 
the Pennsylvania Station, New York. There I could 
get a train for Washington. The taxi was summoned 
and soon I was at the station with the friendly redcaps 
to greet me and to start me on my way. 

It looked very: wintry as we climbed the heavy 
grade toward Sharon, but by the time we had reached 
Providence the snow had turned to rain. The beau- 
tiful train never lost a minute. Through the night 
and the rain, past the gleaming switches and the signal 
towers, we went over the familiar route with all the 
comfort and luxury of the Pullman ears, all the con- 
trasted human beings along the aisle of the car and in 
the smoking room, all the sense of rest that comes when 
one is tired and is carried and waited on without a 
scintilla of responsibility. Almost anywhere and any 
time, I like my own place, my independence, my 
ability to move without stumbling over people or 
losing my seat, or to stay without having someone 
crowded in with me. I don’t take the Pullman cars 
out of Boston as a rule, but only when I fear conges- 
tion in the coach. 

In New York two trains stood side by side—the 
Havana Special with every Pullman luxury conceivable 
leaving at ten p. m., and due in Washington at 2.35 
a. m., and another Florida train carrying coaches as 
well as sleepers, leaving New York at 9.45 p. m. and 
due in Washington at 2.10 a. m. Having used the 
Pullman where I did not need it, I made up by not 
using it where I did need it. Normally I should have 
gone to bed at ten p. m. in a sleeping car that left 


after midnight and arrived in Washington around 
seven a. m. Instead I made my way to the first 
coach of a long line of coaches at the head end of the 
9.45 calculating that the rush for the day was over and 
that I should have plenty of room. Instead I had every 
discomfort of congestion, but a series of panoramic pic- 
tures of people that I should have been sorry to miss. 

Besides a train normally full of white people, 
colored people in considerable numbers crowded in, 
many of them from Virginia, the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia on their way home. At first I felt that I was going 
to be let alone to sleep in peace. Then another colored 
family appeared, went past, came back; disappeared, 
appeared again and stood, clean, decent-appearing 
people, a man carrying a little boy, and two or three 
women with him. They made no motion to crowd in 
with me, a white man, for they were Georgians, but 
I moved over and said to the man, “Bring the little 
boy in here.” He was very grateful, offered the seat 
to his wife, who said she would go back farther, and 
then sat down. The little fellow, just three I learned, 
had on a brown coat and cap. He turned his little face 
and said to me, “Iam ona train. I amon a train.” 

After a while as the woman came up to speak to 
the child I became conscious that she had been stand- 
ing. I said, ‘Are there no seats? How about the 
end seat facing this way?” “Those gentlemen have 
coats piled on it,’’ she replied. ‘Come in here with 
your family,” I said, getting out. “‘I’ll find a seat.” 
Then I saw she was standing by a vacant seat directly 
behind me in which sprawled a white man squarely in 
the middle of it with his hat half over his eyes. She 
had not dared ask for it. ‘‘May I sit here, sir?’’ I said 
sharply and he moved as if hit. He was not a South- 
erner but obviously a Philadelphia commuter who had 
been delayed. 

I found this one colored group disturbed over 
something. There was quite a party of brothers and 
sisters. It could have been a funeral party. And I 
learned that one sister had been separated from them 
in the Pennsylvania Station in New York and had 
missed the train. They were going to wait for her in 
Washington although they would have to miss their 
train. Their sister was “afraid to travel alone.” 

The deportment of all these colored people in the 
car stood out in contrast to the conduct of some white 
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people who staged a drama on the theme of “Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room.” 

Soon after we left New York, I kept hearing a 
woman laugh. She was seated with a man, a few seats 
back of me across the aisle. Her laugh kept pealing 
out. I looked back two or three times and saw a good- 
looking woman, modestly dressed, a gray strand in 
her brown hair and with a good, kind face. The two 
“flappers” across the aisle from me also looked back 
and the woman called to them. Then the man got out 
and three or four other men entered together, well 
dressed, competent-looking fellows, and took seats just 
vacated behind me. 

Soon the woman, still seated, was calling out to 
the car as a whole—laughing immoderately. At first 
her enunciation was perfect. Then it grew thicker, 
and before we reached Washington I saw the large 
bottle of whisky that she had. The colored people 
did not laugh at her, although others did, but they 
minded their own business and looked sorry and 
ashamed. 

We learned that the woman belonged in Atlanta. 
“Sing everybody,” she shouted, “let’s have a com- 
munity sing. I never saw such a lot of dead ones.” 
Then later she got up and came down to the flappers, 
who were highly amused, and tried to start a game 
of follow your leader and “go through this train from 
one end to the other.’”’ I feigned sleep when she got 
her eye on me. A white girl of ten or twelve, accom- 
panied by her mother, sat in one of the end seats facing 
me and her mobile expressive countenance was a 
study. Obviously she never had seen anything like it. 
I was hoping that the woman would get drowsy and 
settle down, but she grew wilder. Then the men be- 
hind me took notice and I heard their talk. Each 
wanted to give the woman to the other until one said, 
“T’ll take her,’’ whereupon the others first rallied him 
and, finding he was serious, began to warn him. Then 
the curtain fell on the drama, for we rolled into the 
Union Station, Washington, and I got out. Whether 
train crews intervened or one of the men took her 
away for the night, or she went on to Atlanta, I never 
shall know. 

But if lam any judge of human nature, she was a 


good, fun-loving, rollicking person, kindhearted to a 
fault, who got drunk. If she were a good person, she 
was an illustration of the danger of getting so drunk 
that one does not know what one is about. She wasa 
nuisance to the people on the car, an irritation and 
danger to the train crew, who might get in bad what- 
ever they did or left undone, and a temptation to un- 
principled men. 

Worse than all else, she was ruining both her 
character and her reputation. 

I wonder if I can say it. Are there words? I am 
thinking of what was going on in her own soul and 
how she would feel, if my theory were right that she 
was a good woman, when she came to herself and 
realized what she had done. What would a man of 
the type of Jesus of Nazareth have done in that 
car? ° 

The colored group was just ahead of me as we left 
the train, and I asked a woman who seemed to be a 
leader if they were in trouble. She told me about her 
sister left behind, and I showed them where to go to 
consult the stationmaster. 

We spoke of the white woman who had made the 
scene and the colored woman said, ‘‘I am so sorry for 
her. I’d help her if I could.” 

Most of us had been disgusted. Some had been 
amused. A few had regarded the scene with blasé in- 
difference. One at least appeared to desire to exploit 
it. The humble colored woman said, ‘I am so sorry 
for her. I'd help her if I could.” 

Soon I was in my own bed and sound asleep, but 
the night express ran on. It is running every night 
with its load of great folk and humble, its well to do 
and its poor, its people immersed in some great book 
and its people with a bottle. Men and women and 
little children on the night express with all their 
differing needs, gifts, sins and achievements are only 
this great globe in miniature rolling on from dark to 
dawn and dawn to dark. All of us were on one train 
together. All of us are on one globe together. Pride 
and prejudice die as we realize it. The oneness of 
humanity stands out. A message from God is handed 
to us and the messenger may be only a humble colored 
woman from the South. 


Chaos in Conquered Poland 


Devere Allen 


TRAIGHT from tormented Warsaw, her face grim 
S as she recounted the sufferings of the people 
but lighted with occasional appreciation as she 
told of unexpected kindnesses shown by exceptional 
Germans, a Jewish professional woman, highly edu- 
cated and trained in the analysis of social problems, 
has given me an up-to-date, firsthand report that 
shows what war and prejudice can do to civilian popu- 
lations. 

She is anything but a sensationalist. Yet her 
charges against the Nazis include the exercise of police 
power for their own benefit by individual soldiers, the 
terrorization of the Jewish residents and refugees, 
and the withholding of funds by the official Nazi 
banks from Jews to whom the funds have been sent by 
individuals and relief committees in the United 


States. In that part of former Poland conquered by 
the Red Army, she finds a mixture of kindliness shown 
to many of the Jews, and harsh severity toward 
radical labor and political leaders out of step with the 
new Stalinite “line.” 

“Every Nazi in the territory taken by Germany 
from Poland,” she says, “‘is a big boss in his own sight, 
and uses his power, especially over the terrorized 
Jewish people, to promote his own gratification, his 
own sense of power, and his own financial profit, as 
well as the interests of the Nazi state.’ At the whim 
or command of any Nazi soldier, a Jew must stop 
whatever he may be doing, and engage in whatever 
dirty or difficult work the new Nazi aristocrats want 


to dodge. 
Taking from her pocket a white armband with a 
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symbolic six-pointed star, she asserted that in Warsaw 
and Cracow every Jew is required to wear this emblem 
of his race. But there are two parts of the invaded 
territory: one in which the Jews are to be settled with 
Cracow as its capital, and the other for Germans, es- 
pecially for Germans being brought by the thousands 
out of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. In the latter 
part, Jews are also forced to wear a yellow breastpiece 
which reaches around behind them, so they can always 
be identified at a distance from front or rear. 

In certain towns, Jewish women have adopted 
the custom of carrying dry scrub-rags in their hand- 
bags, for they know that they may be called upon at 
any moment to scrub the floor of some apartment they 
are passing by, and if they can’t provide a rag, they 
may have to use their coats. 

Confronted with a situation in Warsaw which, if 
it didn’t go this far, nevertheless compelled any Jew 
to work at the bidding of any Nazi, the Jewish com- 
munity sought to evidence its willingness to co-operate 
in hard labor if under proper co-ordination, by volun- 
teering to provide 800 workers every day, to be selected 
by their committee. It was agreed by the Nazis in 
accepting this offer that the individual commands 
would cease, but they didn’t. 

Worst of all in some ways is the degree to which 
the limiting of funds and the inspection of amounts in 
the possession of families affords an opportunity for 
private rackets. When Jews have savings, these 
must be deposited in a Nazi bank, with the exception 
of 2,000 zlotys, which is the maximum you can keep. 
From the deposited funds you can draw and spend 
from 250 to 400 zlotys per month per family. Four 
hundred zlotys is about $60 normally, but worth now 
about one-third of that. A Nazi soldier walks into a 
Jewish home. He asks to be shown all the funds. 
There may have been five hundred zlotys, only a fourth 
of the amount allowed out of the bank. He complains 
that it is too much, says he must take a hundred 
zlotys, and takes two hundred. Can the housewife 
safely go and enter a protest? 

There is food in the markets, but only for the 
well todo. Bread, sugar and salt are rationed; four 
pounds of bread a week, a little salt; prices for these 
are normal. But as for other foodstuffs, prices are 
sky-high and the majority are so poor they cannot 
obtain as much as their ration cards entitle them to. 
Before the war, for example, butter was at most four 
zlotys a kilogram; now it is fourteen; tea, a popular 
beverage, has soared to 100 zlotys per kilo and even at 
that price is hard to get because the Germans have 
requisitioned tea and coffee for themselves. 

Startling, but vouched for by this well-informed 
observer—as well as by others I have talked with, who 
have recently come out of Poland—is the refusal of 
the Nazis to pay to individuals money which has been 
sent to them by generous persons or organizations in 
America. This will come as a shock, it may be feared, 
both to those who have already sent relief money and 
those who may wish to in the future. Unless, that is, 
they too have been notified by the Nazis that the 
money is being returned to them—something which is 
a closed book to the Polish people, who only know 
they don’t get the funds. The money has to pass 
through the Nazi banks. The persons to whom money 


has been sent are called to the bank, made to fill out 
forms of acknowledgment, and sent away. Later they 
receive formal notice that the money cannot be paid. 
Whether it is sent back to America or appropriated by 
the Nazis, the supposed recipients in Poland cannot 
tell. “Surely,” I commented, eager to press the point 
and not have any misunderstanding on so critical a 
question, ‘‘this happens to simply a few. Most people 
get the money sent them.” “On the contrary,’ in- 
sisted this trained observer, “nobody gets it. No- 
body!” Her insistence is corroborated by others. 

What then can be done to aid those in such inde- 
scribable distress? Jews and Poles alike have been 
looking forward eagerly to the work that is expected to 
start soon, and may actually be under way by the time 
this article is in print, through the Quakers. From the 
first instant that news of such a possibility became 
known, it flashed throughout the needy areas, bringing 
a warm ray of new hope. The Quakers, it appears, 
are trusted to show no favoritism and to do a capable 
job. That outside help is the only answer to the prob- 
lem seems unquestionable. The situation has reached 
a point where the needy Poles and Jews will either 
exist by outside help or see half their people die of 
want. 

Nor do the Nazis feel any too safe amid the con- 
ditions that prevail, for they are fearful of contagion, 
chiefly of typhoid and typhus. On the streetcars 
there is a special platform for the Nazis, who are not 
permitted to ride inside. In the Jewish hospitals for 
contagious diseases, nurses and doctors who have been 
called in are not permitted to go out again. Some- 
times, for a hard-pressed Jewish family, disease comes 
as a relief from persecution; when there is contagion, 
the Nazis keep strictly away. 

That contagion has not decimated the whole 
population is the real miracle. Nothing has been done 
worth mentioning to restore the ruined buildings. 
Most of the residences are without window glass, over 
a million windows having crashed in during the bom- 
bardment, in which, one day, 700 planes dropped 
bombs throughout the day. Snow occasionally drifts 
into the windowless flats, and families huddle around 
fires, if they are lucky enough to have them, in inside 
rooms. At times during the winter the temperature 
has gone down to 40 below zero, Fahrenheit. There 
are no fats or warmth-producing foods in any quantity. 

But the Nazis are proud of this, linked as it is in 
their minds with a great conquest. So proud are 
they, indeed, that organized bands of Hitler Youth 
have been brought into Warsaw and shown, with 
satisfaction, the fruits of Nazi might. 

Yet if Germans dared, some of them, at least, 
would show a kindness which, on account of the pre- 
vailing fear, is not often witnessed. Because it is none 
too common, what an impression it makes when en- 
countered! A Jewish woman in Poland, for example, 
was walking from one town to another along the rail- 
road tracks. She was destitute, and when she came to 
a German post, she went to a soldier, explained her 
dilemma, and asked for help. The soldier gave her 
twenty zlotys, and said to her, “‘All the Germans are 
not swine!’ But as she turned away, he shouted after 
her to impress his companions—for the soldiers have 
been expressly ordered to shout at and abuse and 
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humiliate the Jews on every occasion—“Get on with 
you, you pig!” 

Jews who have suffered the bitterest persecutions 
do not hesitate to credit Germans with decent atti- 
tudes, and even unusual courtesies demanding genuine 
courage, when these are found. But it is in Germany 
itself, rather than conquered Poland, that they are dis- 
covered as arule. Yet they affect the refugees and 
are not left out of the general picture. To a frontier 
town there came one day five Jews who had been per- 
mitted to leave Germany. They arrived penniless be- 
cause no money is allowed to refugees going out. To 
their dismay, they found it necessary to provide a total 
of forty marks for the five, a contingency they had not 
anticipated, for German exit fees—of which refugees 
are not warned. One of the five had a gold watch 
chain he had managed to take with him, carefully con- 
cealed. ‘We'll sell this,’ he said, “and we’ll have 
enough.” But it was not enough. The “Aryan” 
jeweler to whom they showed it could give for it only 
twenty marks. Then, noting their sad faces, he asked 
them why they so badly needed the money. They told 
him. To their astonishment and elation, he said: 
“Keep the chain. You’re having trouble enough. I 
will give you the forty marks, and some day you will 
come across me, or someone like me, just as much in 
need, and you can help.” 

So my friend is not embittered and unbalanced. 
But she knows that such incidents do not change the 
general situation, and she only hopes that some ef- 
fective, large-scale assistance can come soon to those 
she has left behind in hungering, humiliated Warsaw. 
It will have to come soon or thousands will be done for. 

But what about the Russian part of Poland? The 
Soviets, although tightening up recently, were far 
more generous toward Jews at the time of the conquest 
than were the Nazis. They permitted some 200,000 
Jews to come out of the German section into the Rus- 
sian, saw that they got jobs, and helped them to estab- 
lish their families. It is toward political leaders of 
parties not taking the Stalinite ‘‘line’”’ that their harsh- 
ness appears to be directed; these have not been exe- 
cuted, as were the wealthier landholders in some cases, 
but a number have been arrested, thrown into prison, 
and held incommunicado. About the places of their 
imprisonment, or the nature or extent of their con- 
finement, their families can learn little or nothing. 

Some of these men are widely known, interna- 
tional figures in various sections of the labor move- 
ment, generally on the left. Among them are such 
leaders as Heinrich Erlich, a member of the Executive 
of the Labor and Socialist (Second) International, who 
not long ago lectured widely in the United States be- 
fore all sorts of audiences; Victor Alter, equally re- 
spected, who was taken into custody at Kovel; and M. 
Mastek, president of the railwaymen’s union of Poland. 

From various sources it appears that other pris- 
oners are Anna Rosenthal, a woman more than sixty 
years of age, who was once sentenced to death by the 
Czar; Hersh Himmelfarb, head of Polish needle- 
workers; Shoul Goldman, a councilman of Bialystok; 
Leib Weinstein, secretary of the Polish Bund in Vilna; 
Joseph Teitel, a Vilna councilman; S. Zelesnikow, 
another Vilna councilman, once sentenced to Siberia. 

Will democratic and liberal opinion in America 


and other parts of the world allow this sort of perse- 
cution to continue without protest? Should there not 
be ceaseless appeals to the Soviets and the Nazis, and 
especially the former, since their attitude does not 
seem, at least so far, to be clouded with anti-Semitism? 
Where are the religious organizations which have done 
such excellent work for Christian-Jewish relations in 
other fields? And where the trade unions, which have 
a certain natural sympathy because these arrested men 
are themselves noted trade unionists? 

“T am not hopeless,” says this tired woman from 
haunted Warsaw, “‘even in the midst of persecution 
and intolerance and the hideous aftermath of ruthless 
war. But you can’t forget what you have seen and 
lived through. However, it can’t be too strongly em- 
phasized that what happens now doesn’t depend on 
us; it depends on the world outside.”’ 

I assure her that the outside world will not be deaf 
to the suffering of the thousands who are starving and 
oppressed, or to the incarceration of men for nothing 
but their political opinions. I go away down well- 
lighted winter streets, along which the Brussels city 
fathers have thoughtfully placed great braziers filled 
with glowing coals, so even outdoors the tramway 
workers, the police, and chilled pedestrians may stop 
and warm themselves. I hope I have not deceived her. 

* * * 


UNIVERSALISM BEGINS WITH YOU! 


Robert Cummins 


The third of the regional rallies for the Forward 
Together Program sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Convention was held in the Church of the Good Tidings, 
North Weymouth, Tuesday night, March 5. Wey- 
mouth Landing, South Weymouth, Franklin, Quincy, 
Foxboro, Canton, Stoughton, Attleboro, North Attle- 
boro, Brockton, Abington, Braintree, Norwell, Nor- 
wood and Taunton joined with the North Weymouth 
church in this rally. Dr. Cummins, who addressed the 
gathering, made a strong plea for personal enlistment in 
the service of liberal religion and the program of the 
Universalist Church. The following is the substance 
of Dr. Cummins’ address: 


HAT is where Jesus’ religion began—with himself. 
Recall the occasion when he stood up in the 
Temple at Nazareth to read. Countless resi- 

dents of the village had done it before. And hundreds 
of times they had read the same passage. But Jesus 
read with a new and vital emphasis: ‘The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me;” ‘‘He hath sent me to release the 
captives; ‘He hath commissioned me to heal the 
brokenhearted.”’ 

One of our spiritual forebears, a man named Ben- 
jamin Rush, conceived the idea that neglected chil- 
dren should be cared for. The project which resulted 
from that idea of his constituted the first church 
school in America. Others than Rush may have had 
the idea, too, but he did something about it, he as- 
sumed personal responsibility. That is what Florence 
Nightingale did for the wounded, what John Howard 
did for prisoners, what Jane Addams did for the people 
of the slums near Hull House, and what each of our 
mothers did for us. 

One of the most tragic epitaphs ever written refers 
to those people gathered at the foot of the cross: “And 
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sitting down they watched him. . . .””, No one spoke 
a word in protest. No one lifted a finger to help. 
Just “sitting down they watched.’”’ There is only one 
really decisive battle in all human history: the battle 
within the soul of man between his urge to indifference 
and irresponsibility and his response to what someone 
has termed “the Divine Imperative.” We may 
speak of Waterloo and the Marne as decisive battles, 
but such events are important only in the affairs 
of nations. What I am talking about is the battle be- 
hind the battles—the real meaning of the cross—the 
historic point where the soul of a man becomes the 
arena in which personal responsibility vanquishes in- 
difference. 

Universalists may roughly be pigeonholed into 
three classifications: (1) those who dislike duty and 
refuse to do it; (2) those who dislike it and drag them- 
selves to do it; and (8) those who do their duty volun- 
tarily and enjoy it. No one forces them, it is what they 
want todo. They choose it deliberately. Select any 
particular juncture in the history of our Church when 
or where something genuinely worth while has been 
achieved. You can rest assured that back of it has 
been someone who, under no special necessity to do 
anything about it, has nevertheless cared deeply 
enough to take it upon his shoulders. 

We are, as a Church, headed Forward Together. 
If any noticeable progress is to be made it is essential 
that every Universalist come on up into the front line 
and be Universalist out loud! It is no longer a ques- 
tion of going out and begging for money. Either the 
Universalist Church is a luxury we cannot afford or it 
is a necessity we cannot get along without. I hear a 
lot of talk about the Church of the future and offer 
but one remark in reply. If 1940 Universalists fail to 
make the required sacrifice—sharing financially right 
now in proportion to their ability—it is not at all im- 
probable that there will be no Universalist Church in 
the future. 

__ A layman told me recently he was going to cut his 

subscription if others did not give more generously. 
That layman is a good man, but he is mistaken in 
what he proposes doing. What his fellow Universal- 
ists give is,not his responsibility, what he gives is. 
‘“‘What do ye more than others?” 

We need a better-trained ministry, an informed 
laity, churches with vital programs of service to their 
communities, neat churches labeled “Universalist” 
churches. We must take inventory of our resources, 
know what we are about and why, in order that we 
may work more effectively. And we should be alert 
with the missionary zeal of our predecessors to start 
new churches. This country of ours is sprinkled gen- 
erously with thousands upon thousands of ‘‘isolated”’ 
Universalists. Our first field worker to represent the 
total program of the Church is busily at work. New 
literature is rapidly coming from our presses. Or- 
ganization and administration is being integrated. 

We make no apology in asking your aid. Place 
the searchlight of investigation wherever you will. 
The general direction is forward. Please help us. 
The goal is reasonable, possible, adequate: one dollar 
a year from every Universalist. Is this asking too 
much of any Universalist who 7s one? 

Two thousand seven hundred years ago the little 


kingdom of Judah was facing troublous times. The 
long reign of righteous King Uzziah had ended and 
disaster was imminent. What was to be done? That 
was the question. As we study the account our at- 
tention centers on one man—Isaiah. Not the great 
prophet, Isaiah, but the young man, Isaiah—unim- 
portant and unknown. He is saying, ‘In the year 
that King Uzziah died I saw the Lord... . high 
and lifted up... . . Then I said, Here am I; send me.” 
This young man and what he said is the key to a 
successful church: individual Universalists everywhere 
within our Zion translating the need of their Church 
into personal responsibility. 

The obligation is not an enforceable one, but it is 
on our doorsills—on your doorsill. Yes, in a very real 
sense, Universalism begins with you! 

* * * 


THE LITTLE SHOES WHICH MADE HISTORY 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HEN I was a small boy, I specially disliked my 
parents or any grown-up people to do odd 
things. I could not bear my father to sing in 

church as loudly as he did. How I wished he would 
get a cold and not be able to sing at all! And I did 
not wish my mother to wear hats unlike other hats. I 
wanted her to have a hat like everybody else’s hat. 
And, above all, I wished to look like all other boys 
and do everything they did. In short, I hated any- 
thing odd or queer. I daresay you, too, feel like this. 
People who do odd things and noticeable things are 
so distressing. 

However, if you ever go to England in the years to 
come, you may among other things be dragged to 
museums. There is nothing odd about that. But 
museums are full of odd and curious things; and if you 
go to the London Museum you may be startled to see 
among other things an almost incredibly small pair 
of shoes—little wedding slippers. They are over a 
hundred years old, and you may think as you glance 
at them, However did people wear shoes like that? 
But, if you look at them closely, you will see that 
those little shoes are labeled: “Wedding shoes of 1831. 
Given by’? (Well, the name I need not tell you) “‘of 
Milton, Massachusetts, U. S. A.” 

And this is how they came to be there. A very 
old house in Milton was being emptied of its furniture 
and everything. In that old house there were masses 
and masses of things. Some were sold; some were 
given away, and some were dumped into the garbage 
cans outside. In the rubbish of the garbage cans 
there stuck up two little shoes—quite new. I mean, 
they looked as new as if they had come straight from a 
store. They were the little shoes of this story. A 
passer-by saw them, stopped, picked them out of the 
can, and saw inside them the name of a maker in 
London. The passer-by went to the house, where 
some people were still living, asked for the shoes, got 
them, and sent them to the London Museum, where— 
as history—they were much appreciated. No doubt 
the people in the old house thought it very odd to see a 
respectable-looking person poking in their garbage 
can—for odd it was. 

And this story is told for some other reason than 
to encourage you to poke in people’s garbage cans. 
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It is told so that you may believe that sometimes it is 
simply courage which looks a little odd—courage not 
only about things but also about ideas; and it is the 
odd people who make what is called hestory. 

* * * 


THE VOICE 
Charles Gustav Girelius 


I 


A Voice calls from far away, 
Yet it is near as the soul within me; 
A Voice scarcely to be heard speaks from the silence. 
I cannot know the place from which it comes, 
Nor by whom the Word is spoken, 
Except by the soul’s deep surmise. 
I know only that it is a Voice that ears do not perceive, 
But I am aware of its utterance from within. 
It commands me to speak, and I can but answer: 
“What shall I say?” 
IT am conscious not of words, 
But a subtle prompting of my spirit: 
“Look about you and see 
How great is man’s confusion, 
How deep his need, 
How unhappy his misunderstandings, 
And how cruel are war and injustice! 
Then speak what your heart’s compassion 
Urges you to say.” 
II 


I have looked about me and I saw what I had known, 

But I saw now with vivid insight, 

And with more luminous vision, 

As though a Divine Light were penetrating to a deeper 
reality. 

I called to the Voice that is both near and far, 

And I said: 

“T have looked about me, 

And I have found nations at war, 

Fighting with savage cruelty that combines 

The murderous instinct of the past with the science of 
our day. 

My heart’s compassion urges me to speak 

In condemnation of that hideous monster men call War, 

And in earnest plea for peace and good will. 

But men are so impassioned with hate and fear, 

So bewildered in their misunderstandings with each 
other, 

That they will not hear my gentle plea for brotherhood.” 

The Voice answered: 

“Nevertheless you must speak, 

Even though they will not hear you.” 


III 


Again I called to the Voice that is both near and far, 
And I said: 

“T have looked about me, 

And I have found nations at strife within themselves. 
Tyrant governments rule with iron hand, 

And democracies have failed to rule wisely. 

I have found injustice between classes and races, 

The rich are favored and the poor are exploited, 
Bitterness rises self-nourished among the impoverished, 
And the spirit of revolt is abroad in all lands. 

My heart’s compassion urges me to speak, 

And I would call upon brother to love brother, 

Upon citizen to love citizen, 

And upon man to cherish good will toward fellow man, 
As one great family of God’s children, 

For there can be no peace among nations 

Until there is peace within them. 


But so great is the prejudice of man against man, 
That even my friends will turn against me 

When I plead for brotherly love and justice.” 
The Voice answered: 

“Nevertheless you must speak, 

Even though your friends turn against you.” 


IV 


I called again to the Voice that is both near and far, 

And I said: 

“TI have looked about me, 

And I have found the Churches of God cherishing ideals 
of good, 

Exalting the life of the Nazarene, 

Professing to guide mankind in the paths of light and 
truth, 

Yet the Churches have given their blessing to armies, 

And have offered prayers for victory against sister na- 
tions. 

My heart’s compassion urges me to speak, 

And I would say unto the Churches 

That never has the world needed more their moral guid- 

ance than now, 

That never has humanity needed more greatly the light 
of truth, 

Nor has man more urgently needed faith in the integ- 
rities of life— 

Faith that shall sustain the heart of man, 

As he faces the Terror that walks the world of today. 

I would call upon the Churches to rise to their great 
mission, 

To speak truth as they know it boldly and fearlessly, 

And to arouse in man a consciousness of God. 

But the Churches have rejected the counsel of their 
prophets, 

And I cannot make them hear.” 

And the Voice answered: 

“Nevertheless you must speak, 

Even though they reject your message.” 


Vv 
Once more I called to the Voice that is both near and 
far, 
And I said: 


“T have looked about me, 

And I have found evil in the world, 

But I have likewise looked within me, 

And to my humility I have found the seeds of evil in my- 
self. : 

I am part of all mankind, 

And I share in man’s evil and in his good, 

In his lack of wisdom and in his want of light, 

In his high aspiration and in his dream of a better world, 

In his sense of failure and in his triumph over evil. 

My heart’s compassion urges me to speak, 

And I would say to the nations, 

To my own country and to all people, 

That they cease from war, 

And that they establish justice in the earth. 

But how shall I speak to the nations, 

Or how shall I call upon the Churches to fulfill their 
mission, 

When I am conscious of this lack within myself?” 

The Voice answered: 

“You have confessed your fault. 

Call therefore upon those nearest that they make a like 
confession, 

And then shall you and they in joint resolve 

Create a growing circle of good will, brotherhood and 
peace. . 

Good shall spread slowly throughout the world, 

For they multiply their power whose hearts are pure.” 


he ee eal 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


JOINS G. S. S. A. STAFF 


_ Miss Margaret Winchester, of New 
Haven, Conn., came to the General Sun- 
day School Association on March 5 as in- 
terim staff worker to assume duties for- 
merly performed by Miss Harriet G. Yates. 
The board of trustees of the G. S. S. A. 
has been active in surveying the field for a 
successor to Miss Yates since the date of 
her release for united service with the 
General Convention, but has decided to 
choose no permanent staff worker until 
next fall. In the meantime, the services 
of Miss Winchester have been arranged for. 

She comes to the field of religious edu- 
cation in the Universalist Church admir- 
ably equipped by education and experience. 
Graduated from Smith College in 1919 


Margaret Winchester 


with a degree of Bachelor of Arts, she ob- 
tained her Master’s degree in Religious 
Education from Columbia University in 
1922. Her first work as director of re- 
ligious education took her to the Presby- 
terian Church of the Sea and Land in New 
York City, where she was posted until 
1926. From 1926 to 1936, she was di- 
rector of religious education at the First 
Congregational Church in Manchester, 
N.H. During her ten years in New Eng- 
land, Miss Winchester taught at many 
summer institutes, among them being the 
Northern New England School of Re- 
ligious Education at Durham, N. H., the 
Deering Community Center and the Win- 
nepesaukee Youth Camp. From 1936 to 
1939 she was director of religious educa- 
tion at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Pasadena, Calif., and was active in insti- 
tute work in that state. For the past five 
months she has served as educational di- 
rector for the New Haven City Mission- 
ary Association. 

While Miss Winchester will not be 
available for extensive field work, she will 
be assigned to help local groups having 
special problems. Her talents will be har- 
nessed to the immediate needs of the 
G. S. S. A. staff program. Among other 


* duties, she will be asked to help start the 


critical appraisal which the G. S. S. A. 

desires to make of its work before 1941. 
Members of the board of trustees of the 
G. 8. S. A. welcome Miss Winchester 
most heartily, and congratulate them- 
selves upon securing her able services. We 
urge Universalist people, especially church 
school workers, to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance and to take advantage of her genuine 

willingness to help. 

Maz A. Kapp, 

President G. S.S. A. 
* * 
TOWARD A BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING 


A Church School Clinic in the First 
Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass. 


“Doctor, I feel great!’ said a man to his 
physician. ‘I eat well and sleep well, 
and don’t know what it means to be tired. 
I want you to give me a thorough examina- 
tion.”” Said the doctor, ‘‘Well, that is a 
new one to me, but let’s go to it.’”’ Later 
the physician pronounced the man fit as a 
fiddle. ‘‘Fine,’’ said the man, “and I want 
to keep that way. I’m coming in to see 
you every six months.” 

This was the mood of our Church School 
Association in calling a clinic recently on 
methods and results, for parents and 
teachers. Our school is growing and our 
problems are mostly those of growth. So 
we invited parents to make a check up. 

Our plans were laid well in advance by 
a competent committee made up of the 
supervisors of the departments, a parent or 
two, the director of religious education and 
the minister. These plans were talked 
about and the news of the clinic was “in 
the air.”’ Each teacher was asked to talk 
with or visit all parents in his or her class 
urging them to attend, making sure of at 
least one parent or set of parents. The 
minister wrote special letters to certain 
parents representing a cross-section of the 
parish. The children and young people in 
the school took home invitation cards. 

The results were wonderful! Seventy- 
three parents and forty-six teachers and 
leaders gathered on the evening scheduled 
and participated in the program. 

The theme of the evening was based on 
the answer to two questions. For the 
parents: “Why do you send your children 
to this church school and what do you expect 
them to gain from the experience?’”’ For 
the teachers: ‘‘What do you, as a teacher, 
expect of the home?” 

One parent said: “I think one hour a 
week is little enough to give to religious 
education. At least we must see that our 
children have this much. We send them 
to the doctor, the dentist and day school 
without consulting them as to whether they 
want to go or not, and we train them so- 
cially. Why should they be consulted as to 
whether they shall attend church school?” 


One teacher said: ‘‘We expect the par- 
ents to help us by reducing unnecessary 
absences. Absence is a thief! So much 
could be accomplished in a semester of 
perfect attendance.” 

Another said: “Three words express 
what I expect from the home: intelligent, 
sympathetic, active interest in the work the 
school is trying to do. This would make 
our one hour a week very much more 
worth while.” 

The supervisors of the various depart- 
ments and the director interpreted what 
was being done and what they hoped to 
accomplish in their work each Sunday and 
through the week. 

The matter of adequate leadership in the 
educational work of the church was dis- 
cussed and a suggestion made that each 
capable adult in the church be appealed to 
on the “one year’ plan of service. The 
matter of forming a Mothers’ Club for 
mothers of the smaller children was dis- 
cussed. 

A large display of material for reading, 
and for use with children of all ages, was at 
hand for the parents to pick up; much that 
could be taken home and used. From the 
G. S. S. A. office were posters on parent 
education, religion in the home, etc., also 
books for parents from the loan library, 
magazines and pamphlets for selling and 
for free distribution. Refreshments were 
served and a period of social intercourse 
closed the evening. Although this program 
was arranged for a school of five depart- 
ments, it could be equally, if not more, 
effectively done in a small school with 
fewer departments and leaders. 

Alice Harrison, 
Director of Religious Education. 
* * 


CHILDREN’S WORSHIP 


Children’s Worship in the Church 
School. By Jeanette E. Perkins. 
(Harper & Brothers. $2.00.) 


Do you build your children’s worship 
program this way? Do you surround 
yourself with a rampart of source material 
—Bible, lesson books, files of clippings, 
songbooks, storybooks, poetry books, back- 
number magazines, and frantically search 
for something you know is somewhere? 

Don’t do it any more. For Jeanette E. 
Perkins has given us a book that is a li- 
brary in itself. Between the covers of 
“Children’s Worship in the Church School” 
you will find material to use and directions 
for using it, gathered from her own wide 
experience. Here are valuable helps for 
supervisors and teachers, not to mention 
mothers who might find much to use here 
in the hours between church school ses- 
sions. 

The book is divided into sections, each 
complete in itself and containing a dis- 
cussion of the subject, illustrations of ac- 
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tual work with children and a most gen- 
erous amount of usable material. Begin- 
ning with ‘From Wonder to Worship,” 
she leads the child by poems and psalms 
through wonder and beauty to praise and 
thanksgiving. She includes in this section 
a helpful and most timely chapter on “So- 
cial and Ethical Problems in Worship,” 
maintaining that children are cognizant 
of present conditions through homes and 
schools, that ‘‘the church, whose author 
taught us that love and understanding of 
God are based on love and understanding 
of our neighbors, is concerned in all prob- 
lems of human relationships .. . .”’ ‘‘that 
something is being done about these prob- 
lems, and the stories of men and women 
today who are wrestling with the unfair- 
nesses they see about them are surely as 
legitimate material as stories of prophets 
and kings . . . .” and that “these children 
will have a chance to share in the making of 
a better world.” 

In “Christmas as an Approach to the 
Life of Jesus’ she takes the view that be- 
fore using the Christmas stories the chil- 
dren should be familiarized with the acts of 
Jesus as boy and man, with his character 
and his relationships to others, his knowl- 
edge of God and his love for humanity, 
and then, like a flash-back, be presented 
with the question ‘Is it any wonder that 
we honor the birthday of a man like this?” 
The questions asked by a third grade: 


“What makes us keep remembering him 
When others die and are forgot?’ 


and the answers that they worked out 
could be adapted to any grade and used 
with profit. 

This leads naturally to ‘World Friend- 
ship.” Here she tells of actual experiences, 
gives accounts of several co-operative pro- 
grams, and a co-operative play. A service 
of worship, and the poems and prayers “for 
better understanding of ways of working 
together”’ close this chapter. 

“Death and Continuing Life’’—here is a 
subject we all must meet, beautifully and 
helpfully treated, not just by the seed and 
flower, chrysalis and butterfly stories, but 
from the standpoint of life changing and 
going on somewhere else. She gives a con- 
crete example of how this problem was met 
in a certain school and the fact of the con- 
tinuing life of a dearly loved worker was 
stressed in “freedom from hampering con- 
ditions here and power to do her work 
somewhere else—in the acts of those whom 
she had loved and taught here.” The 
poems in this section are fitted to many 
ages, and the keynote of the chapter is in 
the poem by the author, on faith: 


“These things we know shall always be 
Though how they may be, no one knows.” 


In the last chapter she gives suggestions 
for building together several groups in a 
worship service, with, as usual, the val- 
uable actual cases. Following this, there is 
a collection of songs, some familiar, others 
new and perhaps surprising, until you 


realize how many times you can use them. 
Beyond this music is the worker’s best 
friend, a most complete, classified index— 
titles, first lines, stories, worship services, 
authors and composers, with at the be- 
ginning a modest little statement, “‘Unless 
otherwise indicated, authorship may be 
attributed to J. E. P.””. And you will find, 
too, that some of the verses are by children 
themselves. 


This is a practical and inspirational 


book. It says not only “Go and do like- 
wise’ but “‘Go and do it thus—we did, you 


ean.” It isa book to own and to use. 
Bertha Currier Porter. 
* * 
A STORY BOOK YOUR CHILDREN 
WILL ENJOY 
Tobe. By Stella Gentry Sharpe. (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Pess. $1.00.) 


Would you like to meet a very nice little 
boy? Then come with me inside the covers 
of this attractive book and meet Tobe, 
just six years old, whose real name is 
“Clay Junior.” His picture tells you at 
once that he is going to be an interesting 
boy to know. He and his family, five 
brothers and two sisters and father and 
mother, live on a farm in North Carolina. 
We shall hear about their pets, and the 
fun they have doing all the interesting 
things that may be done on a farm in that 


state, including harvesting sweet potatoes, 
visiting a cotton gin, making molasses, and 
preparing for the holidays that we all 
love. The pictures, one on every page, 
were made from photographs, and they 
show a likable, pleasant family. We feel 
at the end that we really know them. 
“Tobe” is a very good book for the 

“browsing table,’’ and for additional ma- 
terial during the class period. The type is 
large and the style simple enough for 
children to read. 

_ We who know colored children and en- 
joy their winsome ways are glad that it is 
possible to put such a book into the hands 
of little children. It presents a true picture 
which is bound to help them—and their 
elders—to desire acquaintance and friend- 
ship with other interesting colored people. 

Beulah S. Cone. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
The spring quarter of The Helper, 
“The Bible for Modern Minds,”’ has been 
prepared by Rev. Laura B. Galer of Mt. 


Pleasant, Iowa. 
* * 


“The most convincing thing in the 
world,” said Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
recently, “is not an argument but an ac- 
complishment.” 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MRS. BOORN APPEALS FOR SHOES 


“Do you know where we can get some 
shoes, used shoes for men, women and 
children? We need shoes and more shoes 
at Friendly House. The lack of them 
means sickness, loss of attendance at 
church and at school.’’ Please send shoes 
now, or money for them, to Mrs. George 
C. Boorn, R. F. D. 2, Canton, N. C. 


* * 


DEDICATION DAY WIDELY 
OBSERVED 


We have sent out over seven thousand 
Dedication Day services to 137 churches. 
Approval of the material comes to us from 
all sides. If you have not already ob- 
served the Day, but wish to do so, it is not 
too late. Services are still available at 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


* * 


FROM THE JAPAN CHAIRMAN 


To all who are interested in the women’s 
work in Japan—Greetings! 

If you are a Universalist woman who 
would be interested in going to Japan as a 
third worker at the Blackmer Home and 
Dojin House for three years (or perma- 
nently), or if you know of such a woman, 
will you please communicate with me at 
once? 

Miss Downing’s furlough will be due in 
about a year and a half and we must have 
some one there soon enough to learn the 


ropes before she leaves. Soon after her 
return Miss Stacy’s furlough would be due. 
The Association is unwilling to leave one 
American worker alone, so that a person. 
to fill in for at least three years is needed. 
We prefer someone who will go to stay, as 
the work in Japan is vital and needs three 
workers from this country now. 

Due to misinformation and uncertainty 
about mail, many friends refrained frony 
sending greetings and gifts to our workers 
at Christmas time. We are assured that 
mail is received promptly. Gifts are taxed 
little or nothing except the age-old ten 
sen tax. Cotton goods are tax free. Per- 
haps you would like to remember them at 
Easter. 

Lottie C. Hersey, 
Japan Chairman. 


* * 


SERVICE CARDS 


Service cards are now ready for your use 
and can be obtained by writing to Miss 
Dorothy Thomas, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
These are small 4 x 6 cards to be used in a 
card file. The card states: “I am ready to 
serve my church in the following ways” 
and lists seventeen different services 
women can and do render their church. 
Ask each woman to fill one out and keep it 
on file. It will be particularly valuable for 
your new cabinet and for your program 
committee. : 5 
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News of Churches and Church People 


New York Universalists in Action 


600 Percent Gain at Hornell 


Newspaper advertising for the church 
in Hornell recently read: “If the January- 
February percentage of increase in the 
congregations of this church is duplicated 
in March, it will be necessary to place 
an addition on the property on Genesee 
Street at Church Street.’’ The increase 
was from 7 to 42, representing a gain 
of 600 percent. Norman Downey, who 
recently became a trustee of the church, 
has brought 18 persons to services and all 
of them, he reports, are prospects. 


The revived Ladies’ Aid—Mrs. Downey 
president—meets monthly and its mem- 
bers are sewing for an orphan institution in 
the city. 


Dr. Bruce Swift of Buffalo preached on 
Mar. 3. 


Birthday Party at Floral Park 


The annual birthday party in the church 
at Floral Park was held on Feb. 16, and 
took the form of a winter frolic. Corn- 
stalks, barn tools and pieces of harness 
were used as decorations, and 80 persons, 
dressed in overalls and old-fashioned cos- 
tumes, attended. There was a grand march 
about the hall and then came the spelling 
bee, square dances with music by a fiddler, 
and box suppers. Mrs. Horace Clapp was 
chairman, and was assisted by Mrs. 
Charles Clarahan, Mrs. Carl Simpson, 
Mrs. Ray Marty, Mrs. H. E. Peters, Percy 
Washer, Harold Seale, Walter Worthing- 
ton and Horace Clapp. The large birthday 
cake was presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Sherman. 


On Jan. 17 the church school conducted 
a most successful parent-teacher meeting 
which was attended by 40 parents. The 
program consisted of short talks by Rev. 
H. E. Peters on “The Importance of a 
Liberal Faith Today; by Harry Winslow 
on “How a Dad Can Do His Bit;’’ and by 
Mrs. Horace Clapp on “Our School Cur- 
riculum.” Mrs. H. E. Peters conducted 
the round-table discussion, which proved so 
profitable that it was decided to have a dis- 
cussion group on Sunday evenings. 


Young People’s Fellowship Organized 
at Cooperstown 

A Young People’s Fellowship has been 
organized in the church at Cooperstown 
under the leadership of Rev. Charles 
Kramer. The officers are: President, 
Richard A. Jennings; vice-president, Kay 
Bouton; secretary-treasurer, Alice Smith. 
Madeline Harris is chairman of the social 
committee, John Osterhoudt chairman of 
the lookout committee, and Richard Jen- 
nings chairman of the publicity committee. 
The young people are the junior choir of 


the church. They were hosts to the Mo- 
hawk Valley Universalist Young People 
on Feb. 238. 


The Potterton illustrated lectures, “‘King 
of Kings,”’ “The Man Who Played God,” 
“The Life of Jesus’ and “Immortal Hymns 
and Their Story,” are being used on Sun- 
day evenings. 


Women’s Day at Herkimer 


Women’s Day was observed in the 
church at Herkimer on Feb. 7 with Grace 
E. Sherman and Mrs. George Marshall in 
charge. Women of the church discussed 
the topics, ‘‘Woman at Her Home and 
Work,” ‘‘Woman and Her Church,” ‘‘Uni- 
versalist Women in the World” and ‘‘Wom- 
en United.” Mrs. Andrew Patrick made 
the address. The musical numbers in- 
cluded a piano solo by Mrs. W. K. Thomp- 


* son and vocal solos by Kathlyn Bell, ac- 


companied by Lois A. Marshall. 


The church has recently lost by death 
Clayton W. Arnold, Bloomfield C. Wires, 
and Mrs. Lillie Taylor, aged respectively 
92, 85, and 89. 


Syracuse Hears Dr. Taylor 

Dr. Katherine W. Taylor, lecturer in 
educational psychology in Syracuse Uni- 
versity, is giving a series of five lectures on 
“Mental Hygiene of the Family”’ under the 
auspices of the Syracuse church school. 
The lectures begin at 9.45 a. m. on Sun- 
days. 


Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of the 
church, on three Wednesday evenings of 
Lent is giving book reviews: ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Alternative to World Chaos’ by Lu- 
man J. Shafer; ‘Liberalism Faces the 
Future” by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner; and 
“The Nazarene’’ by Sholem Asch. 


The moving picture, ‘Evolution of 
Transportation,’ by the American Air- 
ways, was shown at the Men’s Club meet- 
ing on Feb. 28. 


Fort Plain Men Meet 
The Men’s Club of the church in Fort 
Plain had an attendance of 80 at its Janu- 
ary meeting. They were guests of the 
Lutheran Men’s Club on Feb. 20. 


The annual parish meeting was held 
Jan. 4. Good reports were read from every 
department. The idea of church banks 
will be continued as added source of reve- 
nue. The pastor, Rev. William A. Haney, 
reported that he had made 415 parish calls. 


General Convention Lecture 
at Middleport 
“What the Universalist Church is Do- 
ing,’’ the illustrated lecture of the General 
Convention, was used for Women’s Dedi- 


cation Day in the church at Middleport 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 11. Young 
women of the church, who are members of 
the Y. P. C.-U. and the choir, were invited 
to the service and a representative took 
part in the worship program. 


The World Day of Prayer was observed 
on Feb. 9 with Janet Kirkpatrick leading. 


Seventy attended the Colonial Night 
program in the parsonage, which was 
sponsored by the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 


This church is co-operating in union 
Lenten services with the local ministers as 
speakers. 


Cortland Activities 


Rev. Edward C. Downey of the church 
in Cortland was the speaker at the Men’s 
Club dinner of the Congregational church 
in Cincinnatus on Feb. 18, at the noon 
hour union Lenten service in McGraw on 
Feb. 20, and at the service of the George 
Junior Republic in Freeville on Feb. 25. 


EKighteen new subscribers to the parish 
budget were reported at the February 
meeting of the trustees of the church. 
The canvass under the leadership of S. 
Fay Buck brought the largest pledged in- 
come in many years. 


Lenten Lectures in Little Falls 


Rev. Howard B. Gilman is presenting in 
the church at Little Falls an illustrated lec- 
ture on Wednesday evenings during Lent. 
The February titles were: “If Winter 
Comes,” “Isn’t Life Wonderful,” “Slaves 
of Desire’ and ‘The Miracle.”’ 


This church observed United Church 
Day on Feb. 4 and co-operated with the 
other Protestant churches in the city in 
the observance of the United Church Mo- 
bilization. 


Binghamton’s 50th Anniversary 


The church in Binghamton is making 
extensive preparations for the celebration 
of its 50th anniversary. Rev. Harold W. 
Haynes, pastor, has written a rededicatory 
hymn for the occasion to the tune, “Uplift 
the Banner.”’ A banquet is scheduled for 
Friday, Mar. 8, when Dr. Edson R. Miles, 
Rev. Benjamin F. Butler and Rev. Hal T. 
Kearns, former pastors of the church, and 
Cortland A. Wilber, the only living charter 
member, will be present. Dr. Fred C. 
Leining will be the occasional speaker on 
Sunday evening, Mar. 10. 


Year Book of All Souls’, Brooklyn 


The year book and directory of All Souls’ 
Church, Brooklyn, is a production of 76 
pages, including 16 pages of advertising 
matter. It gives the parish organizations 
and officers, a complete parish list, the 
names of the state and national denomina- 
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tional organizations with their officers, 
the various Universalist magazines, insti- 
tutes and educational institutions and the 
benevolent institutions. 


The mortgage on the parsonage is now 
$6,000 and it is planned to eliminate this 
by 1945, the centennial year. The endow- 
ment fund amounts to $25,200 with the 
church school having a fund of $2,000. 
The society owns a burial plot in Cypress 
Hills Cemetery containing 25 graves, 11 of 
which have been sold. 


Forty-seven persons became members of 
the church during the year and Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway, pastor, made 832 parish 
calls. 


“BOB”? ALTENBERN TALKS 
TO ROTARIANS 

An innovation at the weekly luncheon 
meeting of the Woodsville-Wells River 
Rotary Club Feb. 27 at Hotel Wentworth 
was a talk given by ‘‘Bob” Altenbern, 
president of the senior class of the Woods- 
ville high school, who attended as junior 
Rotarian, on the choice of a vocation for 
the future. 

He kept his hearers interested as he ex- 
plained that he intended to follow bacteriol- 
ogy as a profession, having become in- 
terested in it when about nine. That, with 
botany and zoology which he described as 
kindred sciences, he felt was an important 
profession, as it did a great deal to help 
agriculture, canning and medicine as well 
as other lines. He felt that to be successful 
at it meant a good deal of applied study 
and laboratory work, but that it would be 
well worth while. In conclusion he ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the seniors at 
being invited to attend meetings of the 
club, which they had enjoyed greatly. 
President E. M. Miller thanked ‘‘Bob’’— 
son of Rotarian A. W. Altenbern—and ex- 
pressed the hope that he would have success 
in his endeavors and told him the club 
would be always interested in him.—The 
Woodsville (N. H.) Times. 


IDLEWILD RETREAT 
PROGRAM 


The tentative program for the Idlewild 
Retreat at Senexet Pines, Putnam, Conn., 
includes the following general topics. 
Religion and the social order, handled by 
Rev. Edward Talmadge Root, giving his 
now celebrated and original study of “The 
Bible Economy of Plenty.’ Religion and 
personal counseling, to be led by a psy- 
chiatrist, name to be announced later. 
And the personal devotional life of the 
minister—a discussion led by Rev. Stanley 
Manning and confreres. Rey. Wallace G. 
Fiske will be chaplain of the sessions and 
Rey. J. Wayne Haskell will entertain the 
men at the social hour Monday evening 
with his magic. The dates—from Monday 
afternoon, Mar. 25, to Thursday noon, 
Mar. 28. For reservations and further in- 
formation, address Rev. Harold A. Lums- 
den, 20 Forest Street, Stamford, Conn. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA 
TO BROADCAST TO AMERICA 
ON MISSIONS PROGRAM 


Her Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, will speak to America by 
short wave radio on Saturday afternoon, 
Mar. 16, as part of a dramatic nation-wide 
program calling attention to the function 
of the Christian Church and its missionary 
enterprise in a world of conflict. 
be the Queen’s first radio message to people 
not her direct subjects. 

On the same program, from the nation’s 
Capitol at Washington, President Roose- 
velt will pay tribute to the over 10,000 
missionaries supported by North American 
Protestants in 73 countries of the world. 
This is the first time two heads of state 
have joined forces in a radio program. 

This program will be carried by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, as well 
as the Mutual and Canadian. It will be 
heard locally through stations WNAC and 
WEEI in Boston, beginning at 2 o’clock, 
and probably through Stations WTAG, 
Worcester, WJAR, Providence and WTIC, 
Hartford. Christians of all creeds are 
urged to tune in their radio at 2 o’clock, 
Saturday afternoon, Mar. 16, and hear 
this stimulating program. 

On the same program with the President 
and Her Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina, will 
be musical features by Marian Anderson, 
contralto, who will be picked up by radio 
on tour “somewhere in Alberta,” the fa- 
mous Westminster Choir of Princeton, 
N. J., and the nationally-known Tuskegee 
Choir of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

The program is being sponsored by the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, a council of 129 boards and so- 
cieties of all the Protestant communions 
in the United States and Canada. 


NEW ENGLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE MEET IN 
NEW HAVEN 


Raymond Hopkins, president, Bertha 
Clasendorf, secretary, Julia Shabbab, Hen- 
ry Shabbab, Walter and Russell Wilson, 
Albin Voegele, Frances Betz and Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey represented the 
Universalist Y. P. C. U. at the New Eng- 
land get-together in New Haven Feb. 24 
and 25. Despite exceptionally bad travel 
conditions, young people came from all 
over New England, and there were visitors 
from New York and New Jersey. 

The principal speaker in the afternoon 
was Rey. Robert Tipton of Philadelphia, 
who spoke of the ‘‘Challenge of an Un- 
Christian World to Youth.” The principal 
speaker at the banquet was Rev. Harold 
H. Niles, his farewell appearance after 
seven years of service in Connecticut. 

The state union took the occasion to ex- 
press its love for Mr. Niles, and its appre- 
ciation of his long and helpful friendship 
and co-operation with the young people. 
The state president, William A. Cromie of 


It will . 


Bridgeport, presented a fitting resolution, 
specially printed for mounting, and a purse 
which, he said, the young people of the 
state had subscribed joyously and without 
urging. Rev. Harry Adams Hersey read a 
poem written for the occasion, ‘“‘Niles’ 
Overflow,” in which he compared Mr. 
Niles’ ‘fertilizing and enriching” influence, 
through his many services and his weekly 
broadcasts, to the yearly overflow of the en- 
riching and fertilizing River Nile in Egypt. 
Mr. Niles made a feeling and fitting re- 
sponse and then gave a stirring call to 
youth not to be discouraged by the whim- 
pering of their elders over the lack of op- 
portunity for youth, but to accept the 
situation as a challenge; react to it as 
heroic and valiant souls and energized 
and enthusiastic youth have always reacted 
to difficulties, and make over the social 
and economic order until there shall be 
opportunity for everybody. 

Attention was called to the fact that out 
of the relatively small number of Univer- 
salist young people in this state two, Al- 
bert Niles of Bridgeport and John Wood of 
New Haven, have been ordained recently 


- to the Universalist ministry. The delegates 


attended the Universalist church Sunday 
morning, where the minister, a young-‘man, 
Rev. Robert H. Barber, preached the 
sermon. 

The Worcester, Mass., Chamber of 
Commerce has issued a cordial invitation 
to the Universalist young people in New 
England to meet in that city next Febru- 
ary.—Danbury News-Times. 


NEW YORK STATE MOVES 
FORWARD IN 
FORWARD TOGETHER PROGRAM 


Already three area conferences have 
been arranged. The first is for Little Falls 
on Apl. 21. Plans now are to have Dr. 
John Ratcliff as the main speaker and a 
local speaker. This conference will include 
Utica, Madison, Middleville, Dolgeville, 
Salisbury Center, Little Falls, Herkimer 
and Fort Plain. 

On Apl. 22 Dr. Robert Cummins will 
speak at Binghamton, N. Y. Included in 
this conference, by invitation, will be the 
Pennsylvania churches of Towanda, Scran- 
ton, Brooklyn, Kingsley and Hop Bottom 

On Apl. 28 Dr. Cummins will speak in 
Oneonta, where a rally of the Otsego 
County Universalists will be held. The 
churches in this group are Oneonta, Morris, 
Cooperstown and Schuyler Lake. The 
program in Oneonta will consist of a Sun- 
day morning service at 11 o’clock, fol- 
lowed by a fellowship dinner served in the 
dining room of the church, with a portion 
of the afternoon given over to a question 
period. Oneonta is prepared to pay the 
expenses of Dr. Cummins to and from Bos- 
ton on that date. The offering which will 
be taken will go towards this purpose. 

There will be opportunity for pledging 
for the Forward Together Program at each 
of these rallies. ‘ : 
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BIDDEFORD CHURCH 
TO ENTERTAIN 
FERRY BEACHERS 


The church in Biddeford, Me., of which 
Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., is pastor, 
will entertain Ferry Beachers in southern 
Maine and eastern New Hampshire at a 
celebration on Saturday, Apl. 6. Earle W. 
Dolphin of East Lynn, Mass., and R. F. 
Needham, secretary of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, will take part in the 
program. 

Dr. Robert G. Armstrong, superintend- 
ent of Congregational and Christian 
Churches in New Hampshire, addressed 
the union men’s meeting at the South Bid- 
deford Methodist parish hall Feb. 23. 
This was the second annual meeting of the 
group organized last year by Mr. Thor- 
burn. 

Musical vespers are a feature of the 
church program this month. Much appre- 
ciative comment has been received of the 
series of organ recitals given by Dr. Roy L. 
Frazee during Christmas week. These were 
amplified from the steeple and made the 
church a center of public interest. The 
programs were prepared by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorburn. 


STATE-WIDE EXCHANGE DAY 
IN CONNECTICUT 


On Sunday, Apl. 7, Universalist minis- 
ters in Connecticut will continue the re- 
cent annual custom of exchanging pulpits 
and will be placed as follows: Rev. Robert 
H. Barber in Stafford; Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning in Norwich; Rev. Frank S. Gredler in 
Stamford; Rev. Isaac Smith in Danbury; 
Rev. Harold A. Lumsden in New Haven; 
Rey. Clifford D. Newton in Bridgeport; 
Rey. Richard H. Bird, Jr., in Hartford; 
Rey. Harry Adams Hersey in Meriden. 
The supply for New London, necessitated 
by the removal of Rev. Harold H. Niles to 
Watertown, N. Y., will be announced soon. 
Each minister will select his own theme in- 
stead of preaching upon a uniform theme, 
as in some years. Universalists of Con- 
necticut are urged by the State Conven- 
tion, which instituted and which finances 
the exchange, to attend in full numbers. 


DEATH OF PROF. HERBERT V. NEAL 


Prof. Herbert V. Neal, for 25 years on the 
faculty of Tufts College, was fatally in- 
jured in an automobile accident at Pecos, 
Tex., Feb. 21, and died shortly after. 
With his wife and Mrs. Neal’s sister he 
was driving from Mexico to California 
when the car skidded on a slippery road and 
crashed. Mrs. Neal and her sister are re- 
covering. 

Professor Neal was a distinguished biol- 
ogist. He held the chair of zoology at 
Tufts for 25 years and was dean of the 
Graduate School. 

He was born in Lewiston, Me., Apl. 3, 
1869, and was a graduate of both Bates and 
Harvard. He was also a doctor of science 
of Bates and a doctor of philosophy at 


Harvard and had done two years’ work 
at the University of Munich. For 16 years 
before coming to Tufts he was professor of 
zoology at Knox College, Galesburg, III. 
He was a member of many learned societies 
and the author of important books. Since 
his retirement two years ago he has made 
his home at Salisbury Cove, Me. 

Mrs. Neal was Helen Phillips Howell of 
Southold, N. Y. They were married in 
1899 and three children also survive: Mar- 
garet and Helen (twins) and John Howell. 


RABBI LIEBMAN TO ADDRESS 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The Universalist Club of Boston is 
holding its Ladies’ Night on Monday, 
Mar. 11, at 6 p. m. Rabbi Joshua Loth 
Liebman of Temple Israel is the speaker 
and his subject, “The Threefold Faith.” 
Guests $1.50. Notify Secretary Tilling- 
hast, 6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge, Mass., 
tel. Kir. 5144, 


GROVE HALL MAKES 
IMPROVEMENTS 


On Feb. 25 members of the Universalist 
church, Grove Hall, in Dorchester, Mass., 
were happily surprised to find that during 
the week the old carpet had been taken up, 
the floor refinished and new broadloom car- 
pet laid in the front of the church, on the 
platform and in the aisles. With the newly 
arranged pulpit furnishings, and the beau- 
tiful brass cross and candlesticks, the gift 
of Dr. Mabel I. Emerson, the church is at 
once more satisfying to the eye and more 
conducive to a spirit of worship. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 

(Continued from page 222) 

with Secretary Needham at 10 Winthrop 
Road, Arlington, Mass., or W. Warren 
Harmon, Old Orchard Beach, Me. 

The land offered for sale to the general 
public includes the area in front of the 
Quillen from the road to tidewater. Should 
the Ferry Beach Park Association acquire 
this land to prevent alien interests from 
blocking the seaward view and preventing 
direct access to the beach? This seems a 
foolish question. The only thing that 
stands in the way is how to finance the 
comparatively small purchase price which 
Mr. Harmon asks of the Association. 
Some good friend of Ferry Beach, or group 
of friends, might offer to save the situation. 


Communicate with the secretary or the 


president, Dr. Roger F. Etz, 937 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Thorburn has plans under way for 
the Ferry Beach celebration at Biddeford 
Apl. 6. The hospitality and helpfulness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorburn greatly assisted 
the secretary during his recent visit. Their 
son has already enrolled in the children’s 
class that will be held all next season. 
The Thorburns will occupy the Hinden- 
lang cottage during the Institutes of 
Churchmanship and World Affairs. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
is set for Thursday, Aug. 1, during Church- 
manship Week. 

Some years ago a Ferry Beach pin was 
sold, the design being the familiar one with 
a sea gull as the central motif. It is ex- 
pected that the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
Association will revive this item to sell at a 
modest price in the Quillen store. 

The first social gathering of the new 
Universalist church at Needham, Mass., 
held Mar. 2 in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman Brookes, was a Ferry Beach pro- 
gram. Motion pictures taken by Mr. 
Brookes were exhibited and explanatory 
comments made by Secretary Needham. 


PERSONALS 

Rev. George H. Wood of Everett, Mass., 
was the speaker at a union service of the 
three liberal churches of Somerville, Mass., 
held at the First Universalist Church 
Sunday evening, Mar. 3. Mr. Wood was 
also the Lenten speaker at the Melrose 
Universalist church, Mar. 6. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks stepped into the 
breach recently when a Washington Bap- 
tist minister was laid low with grippe, and 
addressed 300 Baptist young people from 
near-by Virginia and Maryland cities and 
towns assembled in the Second Baptist 
Church of Washington. 


Miss Nellie M. Adams, sister of the 
associate editor of the Leader, has returned 
to her home, 64 Naples Road, Brookline, 
Mass., after a seven weeks’ stay in hospital 
caused by a broken ankle. 


H. Jerome Graham, who succeeded Dr. 
Harned as organist of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church three years 
ago, is making a fine record for himself 
both for musical ability and for deep per- 
sonal interest in the church and denomina- 
tion. 


Rev. Ellsworth Reamon, D. D., who was 
expected in Boston Mar. 4 for a meeting of 
the Commission on Literature, was called 
to St. Louis by the serious illness of his 
brother. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., will be the preacher of the occa- 
sional sermon at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention in 
Worcester, Mass., on Tuesday evening, 
May 14. 


Mrs. Florence S. Lee, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Friendly Home in 
Rochester, N. Y., for many years, has now 
retired from her position and is living in 
the home. 


Supply preachers in churches at present 
without pastors in eastern Massachusetts 
on Mar. 3 were: Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
in South Acton, Dr. Lee 8. McCollester in 
Framingham, Dr. U.S. Milburn in Quincy, 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff in South Weymouth 
and Weymouth Landing, and Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons in Foxboro. 
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Obituary 
MRS. MARI CLOSE KING 


Mrs. Mari Close King, widow of Rev. Galusha 
Allen King, a Universalist minister, died at her 
home in Floral Park, Long Island, Feb. 24, 1940, at 
the age of 85. 

Mrs. King was born at Westfield, Pa., of Univer- 
salist parents. She was graduated from the State 
Normal School at Mansfield, Pa., and taught for 
several years at Westfield, Pa. 

She married Rev. Galusha Allen King at West- 
field. With him she served Universalist churches at 
Morris, N. Y., Linesville, Pa., Wichita, Kan., Mar- 
kesan, Wis., and Bemus Point, N. Y. She with her 
husband established a settlement house at Wichita, 
Kan. She was active in the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and various other women’s organi- 
zations. 

Following Mr. King’s retirement from the active 
ministry they went to Floral Park, Long Island. 
Mrs. King was one of the group who helped to start 
the Universalist church there. She was always in- 
terested in its progress and attended services when 
ever her health permitted. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters at Floral Park Feb. 27, 1940. Interment 
was at the Friends Burial Ground at Westbury, Long 
Island. 


GEORGIA S. PERHAM 


Miss Georgia S. Perham, of 1840 Mintwood Place, 
Washington, D. C., died at her home just before mid- 
night, Feb. 17. She was in her 89th year. The 
funeral services were held Feb. 20 and were conducted 
by Dr. Seth R. Brooks and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 
The body was cremated and will later be interred in 
the churchyard of the Universalist church at Bryant 
Pond, Me. 

Miss Perham was born in the town of Woodstock, 
Me., Feb. 6, 1852. Her parents were Sidney and 
Almena Jane Perham. Her father was a farmer 
and schoolteacher in his young manhood but soon 
entered public life. He was elected speaker of the 
Maine House of Representatives in his first term, 
when Miss Perham was only two years of age. A 
few years later he was elected clerk of the Supreme 
Court of Oxford County and the family moved to 
Paris Hill, with which they were associated for three 
quarters of a century. Her father went to Wash- 
ington in 1862 as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and served three terms, and later was 
three times elected governor of Maine. 

Miss Perham was educated at Miss Buell’s school, 
Washington, and at Westbrook Seminary. She 
shared many of her father’s experiences in his public 
positions, forming gradually strong ties in Washing- 
ton where the family helped organize the Universalist 
society. Governor Perham was the first moderator 
of the society. Since 1890 the family has lived in 
Washington where her mother, her father, her brother 
Aurestes and her sister Frances have died. Miss 
Perham was for many years an active worker in the 
Universalist church of Washington and retained her 
interest until the end. 

For two years she has been more or less helpless 
from a broken hip and has had the devoted care of her 
brother, William L. Perham, who was seriously in- 
jured by the reckless driver of an automobile, Dec. 16, 
and is still in the hospital. Her niece, Mrs, Lawrence 
C. Ricker, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has since been with 
her, giving her constant care. A grandnephew, Rev. 


Francis G. Ricker of Waltham, Mass., also survives 
her. 


Notices 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 
OF BOSTON AND VICINITY 

The February meeting was canceled because of the 
storm. 

The next meeting will be held at Bethany Union, 
14 Worcester St., Boston, on Friday, March 15, at 
11 o’clock. It will be Play Day, and an auction will 
be held in charge of Mrs. Florence Tucker. It is 
hoped there will be a large attendance and that every- 
one will bring something for the auction—an antique 


or something good but not wanted in the home, or 
something new. 


Luncheon will be served at 35 cents. Please make 
reservations with Mrs. Spear by Wednesday, March 
13. 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Resignation of Rev. Harmon M. Gehr accepted 
by Ohio State Board. 
Dr. Clinton Lee Seott, Dayton, O., appointed to 
fill Mr. Gehr’s place until Ohio Convention. 
Rev. R. Homer Gleason appointed secretary. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Harold H. Niles transferred to New York 
Mar. 1, 1940. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The following actions were taken on Jan. 24, 1940: 

Accepted the transfer of Dr. Harry Westbrook 
Reed from New York. 

Approved the granting of dual fellowship by the 
Michigan Fellowship Committee to Rev. Merrill O. 
Bates. 

Renewed the letter of license as minister of Darley 
Downs. 

Authorized the examination for ordination of 
Roger Bosworth. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


GEORGIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. F. Mitchell Tileston to the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention. 
J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES 


Mar. 12: Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

Mar. 13: Rev. Frank K. Singiser, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Bible Society. 

Mar. 14: Rev. Robert Cummins, 8. T. D., Super- 
intendent, Universalist General Convention. 

Mar. 15: Rev. Ralph M. Timberlake, President, 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference. 

In Holy Week, March 18-22 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, D. D., will preach at the noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every day 
during Holy Week except Saturday. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 


Lowell Institute 
Trinity Church, Copley Square, Boston 


Replacing the Lectures usually given at 
King’s Chapel 


Church Music 


Mar. 25—The Technical Elements of 
Church Music. Mar. 27—The Older Music 
of Mysticism. Apr. 1—The Music of 
Reality. Apr. 3—The Music of Humility. 
Apr. 8—The Music of Confidence. Apr. 10— 
The Newer Music of Mysticism. 
By 
Archibald T. Davison, 
Ph. D., Mus. Doc., F. R. C. M. 


Professor of Choral Music, Harvard University 
Mondays and Wednesdays at eight o’clock 
in the evening 
The Lectures will be illustrated by a Chorus 


Doors open at 7.30 
The Lectures are FREE, and no tickets are required 


| 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 

Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 
* During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for’a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hil 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water . 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 


John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


March 9, 1940 


EASTER CROSSES 


Size 4 1-2 x 2 3-4 inches 
In colors 
Price, $1.00 per hundred 
20 cents per dozen 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 
Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: ‘“Why 
join any church?” and “Why join the 
Universalist Church?’ 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 
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Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 
Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
' 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


Eight-page book- 
let attractively 
printed in purple 
ink and tied with 
re purple cord. Con- 
tains the Bond of 
Fellowship and 
Statement of 
Faith adopted at 
Worcester, and 
also the historic 

creeds of the Universalist Church. 


Price $1.50 a dozen 


We also have Church Membership 
Certificates at 60c per dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - Boston, Massachusetts 


DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


Church Membership 
Certificate 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
Emphasis on character building and stu- 

dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 
Income from endowment funds is used to 


Universalist Publishing House 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
e TUFTS COLLEGE 


MARGARET SLATTERY A Seat of Learning in New England 
This bookitronn Miss Slattery’s Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LLD., Litt.D., 


pen is intended primarily for young creer 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


especially those looking forward to 
It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 


church membership. 


history—entirely non-sectarian ae 

y y aes For information address the appropriate Dean : 
Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 
Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 

Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street - - 


Boston, Mass. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
“Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


“Democracy’s roots are as deep in American consciousness as 
the English language itself, and profound changes in both 


move with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 


eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship and 


Esperanto.” — William L. White. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackking 

Farmer Jenkins made his way into the 
village post office that also was the general 
store. 

“Anything for me?” he inquired of the 
postmaster. The other raked over a few 
parcels and letters, but found nothing. 

“Don’t see nothing,’ he said. “Did 
you expect something?” 

“Yes,” answered the farmer. “I was ex- 
pecting a card from Aunt Jenny, tellin’ 
me when she’s comin’.”’ 

“Hannah,” called the postmaster to his 
wife, “seen a card from Mr. Jenkins’ Aunt 
Jenny?” 

“Yes,” came the prompt answer. “‘She’s 


comin’ down Tuesday.”—Exchange. 
* * 


We produce 
Every week, fifty-two weeks every year 


The Christian Leader 


Every quarter, four times every year 
I an adult 
i The Al elp CY; Church School Quarterly 


| Every day, Broadsides, Folders and 


Mysterious are the ways of wish-fulfill- Pamphlets, carrying the message of 


ment, say psychologists and social workers. 
Laymen, however, might think that the 
recent request made of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Welfare was merely the result of 
confusion over the names of its divisions of 
old age assistance and delinquency pre- 
vention. At any rate, ungratified remains 
the worthy citizen who wrote for literature 
on “Old Age Prevention.” The depart- 
ment, says its Welfare Bulletin, responded 
that it “had not, as yet, gone into that.’”’— 
The Survey. 


Universalism to this generation 


WE NEED HELP 


| | We need a dollar a year from five thousand Universalists 
| and five dollars a year from one thousand Universalists 


WILL YOU HELP | 
| | By sending us a contribution to the UNIVERSALIST |, | 
| PUBLISHING HOUSE SUSTAINING FUND? |if 


oa * 


Constable: ‘Now, Miss, what gear were 
you in at the time of the accident?” 

Former Patient: “Oh, I had on my new 
dress I knitted while I was at the sana- 
torium.”’—Exchange. 

* 


| | If you have not yet sent in your contribution to 
_our 1939-40 Sustaining Fund, PLEASE DO i 
IT NOW. Our fiscal year ends March 31. 


* 


Little Katherine: “I know something I 
shan’t tell!’ 

Crusty Bachelor: “Never mind, dear. 
You'll get over that habit as you grow 


older.”’—Exchange. 
* * 


HELP US TO KEEP ON HELPING THE UNI- 
VERSALIST FELLOWSHIP TO GO FORWARD 
TOGETHER by spreading the printed message 


of Universalism 


Subscriber (to operator): “‘Please give me 
Mr. Dill’s telephone number.” 

Operator: “Is the initial B as in Bill?” 

Subscriber: “‘No, it’s D as in pickle.”— 


Christian Observer. 
* * 


“It’s so good of you, doctor, to have 
come this far to see my husband.” 

“Not at all, madam, not at all. I havea 
patient next door, and I thought Id kill 


two birds with one stone.’”’—Eaxchange. 
* * 


| UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ii|| Emerson Hugh Lalone, Manager 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Co-ed: “Don’t you know why I refused 
you?” 

Henry: “I can’t think.” 

Go-ed: “You guessed it.”’—Sante Fe 
Magazine. 


l/| Dear Mr. Lalone: 
| Enclosed find $.......... , my contribution to the 1939-40 
|| Publishing House Sustaining Fund to HELP SPREAD THE 
|| MESSAGE OF UNIVERSALISM. | 


* * 


Teacher: ‘“‘Who can tell me when the ff s 
Dark Ages were?” 1 0 8 ew hele ee pm © em 6, ete enw Oe le boy 
Bright Boy: “That must have been the 
time when they had so many knights."— i} | Street............222.0.-seecceneeteutuvescssume 


Exchange. 
* * 
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Boogy: ‘I’m not myself lately.” 
Woogy: Congratulations.” — Path- 
finder. 


